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HANDBOOK VOli TIIK OPKN CONCKIT SCIiOOI. 



INTRODUCTION 

0|)('ti conrcpl rduciilion, rcpn'sciilititr a rclalivcly vvvvni dcvclopnuMil in llic Utiilrd 
Slates, is an cdncal ioiial praclicc (ha( is l)as(Ml on a philosopliical frainrwork and 
praclical applicalions of a hninanislic a|)[)r()a('h. Writers atid edncalors such as 
liunssean, IVslaloz/i, Froelx'l, and more n^cenlly Monlessori, Dewey and l*ia<r(^''l Jiave 
helped sliape a body of knowledfre whidi has led le (he integrated edin:ation it) 
Kngland and to the development of viirions I'orins of opeti ednealion in the Utiiled 
Slates. 

This handbook attempts to explore one of the many approaehes to open ednealion 
eurrenlly being put into praeliee in some sehools of the nation. It was compiled from 
(Mjntribnlions by the staff and tin* administration of tlie Finlaysoti Elementary Sehool 
in Saidt Ste. Marie, Mieliigan. The model dt^seribed in tliese pages is an open eoneepl 
approach for a total school popniation in a small, eonventionaJly bnilt elementary 
school. R(^plication of tliis model eonid occur, liowcver, in a building bnilt for open 
concept education. The model rests on thnre assumptions; th.-y are: (a) children cat) 
lake mor(? respotisibilily for llieir own activities and for llieir owti learning; (b) 
providing choices for the learner will incrt^asf; liis independence, teach him to make 
decisiotis at ati early age, atid will tuake sch()ol etnolionally more satisfying atid more 
allraclive to liim; and (c) the open coticepl model will provide opportunity for the 
leaelier to (;reat(! ncxil)le responscis to itniividual tieeds and to broadoti the approaches 
lo skill instruction. 

The hatidbook was produced with the Ik)[)(; (bat it coidd become a practical giiide lo 
those educators who plan lo etigagc! in opt^n c(jneepl education. It presupposes that [he 
usi^r would have a good theoretical underslatiding of the iniderlyitig a.ssntnplions and 
would have IIk^ !i(M*essary emoliotial cotnmitment and fortitude to inid(!rtake a project 
that is frought with pitfalls atid difficulties but luis the capability of making education 
m exciting adventure of discovf:ry for both the teacher and the learner. 
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. STArrCKOlllM.NC 

\ii iinporlcinl \<v\ lo [\\v >\\k'vv>> of nn i)\)v\\ conrriil x-hool i> (Ik* aliilih of [\\v >l;i}'r 
lo wurk lo'zclhcr criVcl i\ . |( (\iiuh»| iissiimcd dial v\r\'\ IimcIht w Ihm< .-iiccc-shil 
in IIm' li^idilioiKil clii.-srooiu scllin*: will alx) In* siiccoslnl ii< an cla^MiKun 
iiislniclur. (Icncrally. open school ItMchcrs imi>l Im' iiMc lo feci coinrorlaMr wilh 
iiMslriU'liircd <ilualioii>: llicv imi>l he \('r\ fliAildc, aMr lo iiilcracl rn'<|Mriil|\ wilh 
olhrr lcai hci>, and [\\v\ miisl ha\c a rcrlaiii d(';:r('(' of crcal i\ rM('><. T(Mi*lM'r> mii>l Im' 
williii*: lo Icaru wilh and ahoiil ihildrni, lo n'or^Miii/c ihrir work al a inomciilV iM)li<'(', 
and lo ha\f sonic know lc(l*:c of iinli\ idnaU/cd insl rnci ion. 

Since il is so iinporlanl lhal lcachcr> nndcrlakc Ihc lask of opening \\\) a sclnxd w ilh 
dcdicalion and cnlhnsiasin,, \(dinilccrs shonid he son;:hl for Mns pnrposc and a carcfnl 
inal(diin«r of complex pcr-onali I ics shonhi he allcinplcd from Mn* \(dnn leers. 

The nalnre of an open eoneepi seh(»(»l and ils eoneerns for individnali/ed inslnn'lion 
>n.^t^esl e\tensi\e nse of paraprofessionals for eoiiiplel in»>: die lolal slaff. 

The slaff (tr^ani/alion dtn-in;: (he present inlrodnelor\ period is hased on a sliideni 
hody of Iwo hinidred slndeids. The followin*: slaffin^: pallern was eonsidered mosi 
feasihie to inlroduee open eoncepI education inilialK for this modrd. 

I( is frt'(dy acknow ledged thai Ihc slaff density is more than one normalh finds in a 
typical (demcntary s(diool. ISetrimiint; with the coining; vear and lor Iwo sn ccssiNc 
years, staff nulnclions are. platuicd to hrinji; Ihc lolal staff dcMisitv down lo a nn)rc 
acc('ptahlc hnci ;>vcr a two yt»ar period. The |)r(diminary plans call for lh(Mdiminati(Mi 
ol two teacliers. 

In order for this orj^ani/.ation to work. fre(pienl .'^taff nieetintrs are a nceessilv. The 
staff imM^ls on the averam' of twice a wvvk. Part of Ihc mcdinj: imdndcs Ihc 
paraprofc.ssionals when f^encral conc(!rns are di.scusscd lint som(! of the incclinjjs are 
held with the professional slaff oidy. especially when confidential information has In' 
to (\\(dian;r,.(J. In addition to the regularly .schednhHl staff mcctinjis. meelint;s among 
lca(dicrs within a pod arc held when common plans for thai age group arc IxMiig 
formulatcMl. During staff meetings free di.scussion is encouraged. The staff is often verv 
critical (d* its(df and con.sid(.T.s various alternatives for program improvement within Ihc 
concept of the open S(diool program. Many staff meetings arc held to discus: ;)rogress 
\)\ individual stud(Mds. 
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TIk* sIimIciiIs in \l\r opni conccpl school luv piMccd in \\\\'vr dil'lVrcnl workinfj 
fjronps. The FVc-sohool/kiruhM-fiiirlcn pod hiis (^hihh'cn ninfiintf from (he iifics of IW: lo 6. 
lM)iirl)'-ronr of Ihcsc slndcnls cotni' on i\ hidf-(hiy hasis iind fonr of Ihctn all(*n<l Ihis 
tfroup all day lonjj;. Mosl of llu* prc-scluxdcrs cornc from w ilhin lln* si'hool honti(lari(\s 
wliih* a iVw arc allcndinfj from oulsidc Ihr area. There are' two leat'hers and one aide lo 
work with Ihese ehildreri. 

Ha.sieally, the IVirnary pod works wilh Ihe children helwecn [he afjes of 6 and 10. 
There are three l(^aeher.s and one aide lo si\ly*nitu' slndenls. .Sonie of Ihe sIndenLs also 
allend slru(*hired aelivilie.s in Ihe Pre-.seluxjl/kinderpirlen and junior pods. 

Age overlap bclwecn primary group and Ihe jiniior pod is no exec^plioti. Three 
leaeluTS and one aide work wilh .sevenlv*si\ slndenls helweeti Ihe a*ies of 9 and l,'{. 
Th(?.sc slnd(Mils are also able lo atlerul aelivili(\s in llu^ Pritnary Pod. 

Al [\u) hecritining of ihc program, Ihe pods were, arranged according lo lh(» lorttier 
Iradilional grad(^ lcv(ds within llie .selioul, hut since that lime the arliiev(Mn(;nl level of 
the individual student lias l)eeomo a detertuinanl for grtjuping in addition lo age. 

Children move to the next hnelat Iht; disttretion of the supporliv(? teacher. This can 
(jceur al anytittu; (hiring llu; school year. Tlic groupings have hr.cw \'csy .sue(;e.ssful 
heeau.se the cro.ss-agc inixlnn; of stud(;nts makes it po.ssihio for old(ir students to help 
tluur younger friends in a natural tnatuicr and .stalling. Somt^times tcaoliers have to work 
carefully with older students in an effort to have tln^in a.ssist olliers on a .sustained 
hasis. 
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SIVACIC 



SniiK* ,)|' (h(> firsi ihincrs Ih^il Uinr (o hv ('liniinah'd when sliirlin^ ^iii ojx'ti coiiccpl 
MunA iwv (he slrjijrhi rows of desks in fixed posilions willi (lie lencherV desk in iVonL 
III I'iiel, desks seem lo he enn>lim||\ on (he ni(»vr. Soineliines six or ei'zhi are |)Ush<Ml 
lonrlher mid ii ^rn,„|, \v()rks on ii projeel. ThcMi acrain Iwo peoph* will pidl neonple of 
drsks off lo Iheside lo work undislurhed. There are limes when a sin»r|,. person prefers 
lo work alone. No mkin se(d< a eanrl. Desks are md iissifrned. Thev are nsed as lln^y are 
a\ailahle and where lliey are eorivenienl. Slndenls^ personal niah^rials are sIohmI in 
Iniys. These are in one •r^neral area of Ihe room hnl lli(Mr arran;^emenl is flexihir. 
However, some ordcM* and halanre needs lo lie mainiained. Malerials lo he used 
iiilerehaiifieahly hy many slndcMils are crtMierallx sloped in a deM^naled plaee or area. 
These may he ehan^ied willi llie ehan«ies in snhjeel mailer. 

Wilhin Ihe hiiildinn-, some rooms have a speriali/cd fonrlion. A room willi aspliall 
lilc floor has Immmi sel aside for mosi arl projerls and woodworkinjr where waler aiid a 
sink are avaikilde. Anollier sneh room is used for eookinfi inid mosI science projeels 
iiuiodmjr nnimals in eajrtv. fish in aquariums, ele. As in mosI Iradilional schools, Iheir 
is a separah^ tr> in for physical eduealion which is also nsed for ealiiijr hreakfasl and 
hineh. The iryn\ is used as well for plays and projrrams imdirdinji daiieinjr or large* 
sincrincr jrronps. A separale lihrary is carfxMcMl and is usually (puet. 1 1 u u,j!d h,' rnosl 
desirahle lo liave several small (-onference rooms hnl siiiee Ihey are not availalde, anv 
availahle space sncli as slorage rooms, Ihe ends of Ihe hall, and llie prineipalV ()ffic(* are 
used for iiulividual C(mferenees. 

While a school willioul classroom walls would lie sufx-rior for an open program, 
since il would allow teachers and studeiils alike lo see what was <roing on next door 
wilhoul dashing into llu> hall, a traditional huilding can Ik* made to lunetion for this 
program. Within the rooms llie arrangeiiKMits must follow certain prineif)les in order to 
he suceessfnl and couiforlahle to tin* users. Kor inslanee, students seem less tlir(*a(ened 
when they can he near a wall. Ohviously there isirt space enougli to line up arcjund tlie 
lour walls, so we create an illusion of a wall in various ways throughout th(* room. 
I.arg( space needs to he l)rf)ken into smaller and more intimate settings l)ut lliisinusl 
he done in sneh a way that a teac her or an aide ean still see fairlv well wlial is «roin<r on 
Mohiles hung from the ceiling ean help to create lliis effect. lk»okcases or sludvingof 
various height.s are common false walls. Carrcds may he placed in th(* center of the 
room or at right angles fron: a fixed wall. I.arge packing crates or commercial eid)i(des 
may he used to provide the illusion of separate space. When planning spacial 
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arnifij^niKMil iisidtM-iilion nuisl Im* oivcii lo lliosc spcriiil iViiliiivs of llir room which 

fiiivc ill) iiiHiU'Mrr DM lh(MMhiriili(MUil iisi\ Mhirkho^inls htilklin hoiirds oI'Mmi Uiwv i\ 
ri\(Ml lt)riiliun, Miiny srinirc prujorls iicfd lo he wvwr \\'in(h)\\ s such iis |ikmls. Ihc 
use o( |Mi^ins. iiiii|j:niryiMfi t^hisscs used In sliitly ronihusiion, cic. \iidi,>\ isiiid iiids such 
as |)r()j(M'tnrs iwul casscllcs iiuisl he near clerlrit'iil ouMels and in an area (hal nia\ easily 
he (hirkened, 

The use of spaee shiMild noi n^niain iUc same hul shtMdd rhan<j;e lo provide new 
exeileineni and slimidalion from lime lo lime. In all Ihe elianjies one musi make sure 
lhal the imkI resnh while remainiiifi |)leasin«r (o (he e) t\ e\ukes feelintrs of warmlh and 
eoml'orl \\)v Ihe user. 
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PRESCHOOL 

The Pre-school program is (Jcsignecl for cliilrlrcri froni (he age of Vh years to aboiil 6 
years old. Tlie eliildren atletid one of the uvo sessions of two hours and fonrtv-fiv(» 
I. Ues in length. One session is held in ilie tnoriiingarid otu! in (he afternoon starving 
approxirnalely 25 eliildren (^aeh. Two leaehers and an aide are assigned priitiarilv to tlu* 
pr(VSehool area hnt both teaeliers assist with aetivi(i(\s in otlu^r learning ar(*as. hi 
addition, on(» of (he teaeliers eondiicls tlu* Alpha I Heading Program, a h(*ginnirig 
reading program based on phonies, for tlu* entire school. 

Many old(!r ehildreti eotiie and work with pre-sehoolers Ihroiighout the day; while 
helping W\k\ little ones they often improve thcMr own skills. .SorrK.* of the pre-selioolers 
also work in other areas of the .sehool. 

Eaeh session nsnally Ix^gitis with a gronp-lype aelivily such as ri^ading readiiie.ss, 
games, songs, finger plays, (*te. New materials lhal have Ixmmi made* available* are 
e\plairi(Hl and di.seiissed, .A I \\\k\ elosi* of tlu* di.senssiop. (*aeli child is dismisscMl from the 
group with an indication of wliere plans to do liis first work. W'Ikmi (In* la.sk .^elected 
jointly by tin* student and the leaclier is eoniphMed, he is fri^e to make liis own 
s<deetions. It isexpi^'ted tliat a ta.<k otic(* Ix^gnu will Ix* coiiipkMed. 

The open concept approach allows a t(*acher and children to IxM-omc wi^ll ac(piainl<*d 
and rapport is ea.sily estal)lislied. 

Various liiartiing stations are d(*velop<Ml (hroiigliout (In* room wliicli are cli^Miged 
frequently. (Children are free lo explore any or all of (lies(* stations for as long as tlu^v 
wish and as frequently as they desire. If it appi^ars. lunvi^ver. that .some stiubwits an* not 
ii.^ing all stations, they are encouraged to investigate* any area tli(\y may liav(* bectn 
avoiding. 

Many of our learuint; stations consist of materials cotiimotdv used in kirider<Tar((Mi. 
llow(Jver, W{* do att(*mpt to th^vise meth()ds of self-dis(;(}verv and S(*lf-eorrection 
wlieriev(T po.^sibb*. We try to dc^velop tnattTials (hat recpiirt* V(Ty liltb^ teacher 
iril(Tventit)ri. 
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PRE SCHOOL MATERIALS 



ALPHA MATERLALS 

MINI VERI-TECil 

DlllECTIONAL MAT 

CROSS THE BROOK MAT 

HOPSCOTCH MAT 

WOODEN LKTTERS AND NUMBERS 

DETECT VISUAL 

DETECT TACTILE 

STACKING DISCS 

GIANT ROCK-A-STACK 

COUNT'N STACK 

COUNTING STAIRWAY 

GLANT MAGNH'IER 

!-OLLH'OP MEASURING TREE 

DRESSING KRAMES-LAC1NG-TVING-IU!TT()NING 

SESAME STREET MATERIALS 

PUPPETS 

ARITIIMAHLOCKS 
MINI TAPES 
LACING SHOES 
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PRIMARY POD 



Thv. Primary Pod iii(:liul(\s childrrii from age 6 Ihrough 10 who arc scrvrd hy llirrc 
IcacluTi; aiid one aide. Kach teacher lias a .supporlive group of al least twenty-two 
sltidenls for evalnalioii purposes and for guidance. In an open concept situation family 
groupings have certain advantag(^s. First, it reinov(»s any stigma that a child might feel 
from working with either yoiuiger ehildreii or inatcrials designed for vounger children. 
S(iCondly, children who are able to advariec faster have th(!ir knowledge reinforced 
when they s<?c aiul hear others working on more (denienlary ideas/rhird, the mixtun^ 
of different ages is stimulating and enriching hy reducing conipetition and increasing 
eoop(Tali(m among supportive? groups. 

When working with the supportive group a teacher must diagnose, counsel, prescribe 
learning sequences, guide the progress of individuals, and rvaluatc^ the achievement of 
students. .Student progress is based on an iudividual approach. In ord(T to as.^e.^s the 
abilities, int(Test.s, and the style of learning for each student, the supportive* t(^ich(T 
holds regular individual eonferene<^s with each studt^it iti h(Tgrouf) at b^ast onee every 
two weeks. Ob.^ervution aiul discussions, op<'n di.scu.^.^ions with the .supportive? group, as 
well as .some occasional teacher-made tests, help to provide the nece.ssary information 
needed to .^et up th(; learning stations used in building individual learning seepieiiees. 

In her work within the pod the Ujacher is also responsible for at least one eurricular 
area. This is not, however, Ikt entire a.s.^ignment; she is free to and .should donate ideas 
and int(*rest (tenters for all areas of study. The l(^acll(^rs float from room to room with 
the flow of the students. Tlie school, therefon^, can giv(; many opportunities for 
.self-selective work. Children of this age group still need .some guidance in the efioice of 
activities. The Ic^aehers found it better to give them (wo or three choices, one of which 
must be .selected and completed before the students may follow tbier own inlerests 
totally. Reeause so many of the total pupils need immediate pereep ttial (experiences, il 
is diffieull to keep enough exciting teaelier-made intenrst centers and games .supplied. 
Each .siippurtiv(e teacher must be fully aware of all the an«as and what is offered to take 
full advantage of the range of possibilities in guiding her .supportive* f?rouf) sludenl.s. 

In the Primary Pod activities generally Ix^gin with one hour of supportive group 
work in the morning. During this time plans for the dav are made, di.sen.s.^ions dcalin^r 
with value formation and citizenship probbMiis are held, and group instruction is given 
generally on a subject within a eurricular area where, in the opinion of the supporlive 
leacher, .some defici(Micies exist. Sotur. scheduled inslruclional groups meet (hiring Ibis 
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littic iind ihosc sludcnls who Imw olcclcd to piirlicipiac arv excused lu atleiul du'sc 
sossiutKS. Such cjmup aclivilies might iiu-hah' Alpha Bcj^iutHiicr Reading, Dislar R(uiditig, 
math and hmguage activities. SRA work, etc. At die coiichisiou of the homeroom 
periods the children are rclca>ed to |)re-s<d(H:te(l activities for further iiidivichial study. 
Th(^ teacher coiiducts eonlerences with stndeiits while the other two teachers and the 
aide generally supervise aetiviti(\s withiii the rooms. After lunch the process is repeated 
with a hair hour of supportive group tiinc followinl hy free choice activities. A final 
Jiomeroom period of approximately fifteen rnimites duration is held at the conclusion 
of the day. During that lime neces.sary clean-up and housekeepitig details are taken care 
of, notes are pass(Kl out, and a final check on the day's progress is made widi the 
ehildrt^n. 




IVimarv Rod 



Jutiior Rod 
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JUNIOR POD 



In lliis grouping three teachers and an aide work with students who liave attended 
school for approximately five, six and seven years. Each of the three teachers has a 
mixed-age homeroom gronp and it is her responsibility to monitor and record the 
progress of the homeroorn students. Through test results and individual conferences 
with the students, teachers aeeiUTiulate the information needed to guide their charges 
to areas where they need the most help. Individuals who demonstrate the need for 
special help can be scheduled witii an aide, assigned to work in the Primary area or 
referred to tfic Lab. This all calls for extensive record keeping on the part of the 
teacher. In general, however, as the .stiulents grow older and exhibit the ability to 
be come irK?ependent they are allowed to i7iake i7iore choices and to initiate their own 
patterns of leariiing.. 

Each teacher assumes primary responsibility for a general currieular area hut the 
teachers do move from one area to tlu^ other and eonlribute ideas aiid materials 
wherever they can. Usually the general direction of subject matter work is discussed in 
informal pod meetings aiuJ the individual learning stations are developed in aeeordance 
with this general plan. Changes in the learning stations are made at least every four to 
six weeks; however, if it appears that a pariieular learning station is not meeting the 
needs of the st\jdeiits, the station is dismantled and sometfiing else with a similar focus 
is put in its place. Generally, the scope and the direction of the learn ii!g process is 
based on a set of performance objectives which were established previously. 

Like the Primary pod, the daily schedule calls for one hour of fujmeroom activities 
each morning. This time is used for individual guidance, for group guidaticc activities, 
and for some group instruction at the teacher's discretion. Children are then released 
gradually to their activities of choice. After lunch a half-hour homeroom period to 
check on plans and progress is followed l)y sclf-.selected activities, terminating in a 
15-mimae (Hosing homeroom used for the collection of work to be corrected, for 
pick-up of materials and for clean-up activities. 
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THE LAB 



The Lab is a spt?cial room at Fiiilayson rilled with interosliiig inaiiipulalive deviee.s 
for eliikireii. These deviees range from puzzles to film.strips. Cliildreii are referred lo 
the Lab by their liomeroom teaelier. They come to explore ideas and problems or tu 
reeeive speeial help on work tliat seems too diffieult to master without additional 
assistance. 

In tlu^ Lab the ehildren find a teaeher assisted by two aides. Eaeli aide lias ehosen a 
specific area tu work: therefore, if a child needs help in math, he knows he will he 
working with a particular person. The aide works with the child using the prescription 
the homeroom teacher has written on the referral. If tlicre is no prescription, she 
consults the Lab teacher and tog(?ther they prescribe work for th(? child. 

The matli provided in the Lab is mostly remedial in nature. The aide ^^enerallv works 
with one student at a time. Little group work is done in this area. Only oceasionalty a 
child will come in for advanced work on math skills. 

Science on the other hand is for th(^ most part compostMl of enrichment activities 
and experimentation. The ehildren work in small groups of 2 to 5. Once in awhile a 
single child may work on something alone. 

With a mininnmi of equipment and a maximum of enthusiasm the science corner 
excites and stimulal(;s even the most unmotivated child. Here ehildren an^ encouraircd 
to question, wonder, try, and fail, invent, appreciate their environment, hypothesize 
and ob.serve. liaking a cake in a soup ladle over a candle, taking a walk into the woods 
to see, smell, listen, and fecL seeing .solids miigieally transformed to a liquid, then a gas, 
making rain, discovering the basic needs of living things - sometimes tragically but 
often with a new awareness, all help to enhance the open concept theory: 'The mii?d 
once expanded will never return to its original size." 

Supplemental reading is either done in groups or one-to-one. Two special reading 
classes are conducted using SRA Distar Reading materials with ten children in each 
group. Reading is remedial and not enriehmenL Children who are referred lo the Lab 
for reading come with speeial needs, mostly beginning reading problems such as letter, 
sounds, consonant and vowel sounds, initial, middle arid ending sounds, and word 
attack skills. Materials u.'^d in reading are: Frostig Per(;eptual Materials, filmstrips of 
assorted variety. The MacMillan Reading Spectrum (for Upper Pod), ex(^rci.ses on 
vocabulary, comprehension and work analysis, SRA Reading Kits, manipulative devices 
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(thostly lor l.ow<;r Pod), alphabet letters, naiuiel board materials, atid Ideal's Pegboard 
Cards. 
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LAB MATERIALS 



READING 

DISTAR LIBRARY SERIES 

DISTAR READING MATERIALS (LEVEL 1&2) 

DISTAR LANGUAGE (LEVEL 1&2) 

SRA READING KITS 

FILMSTRIPS 

RECORDS 

MAC MILLAN SPECTRUM READING SERIES 

FROSTIG PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL PERCEFPION 

PAPERBACK COLLECTION OF STORIES 

SCIENCE 

PROPANE TORCHES 
ALCOHOL BURNER 

BOILING FLASKS, GRADUATED BEAKERS- 
CORKS 
TEST TUBES 
TUBING 
MICROSCOPE 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES 
MEASURES 
3 TYPES OF SCALES 
LITMUS PAPER 
GREEN HOUSE 
SOIL 
SEEDS 

DISECTORY KIT AND FROGS 
ROOK TUMBLER 
MAGNETS AND FH.INGS 
GYROSCOPE 

BATTERIES-WIRE-MOTORS-TRANSFORMERS 

SWITCIIES-TRAIN-ROCKET-TELEGRAPil-BELLS-LIGHTS 

CANDLES 
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SKELETAL MODELS 
EQUIPMENT FOR INERTL4 
INCUBATOR 
HOT PLATES 
A.V. EQUIPMENT 
RECORD PLAYERS 

CASSETTE RECORDERS 
FILM ST RIP PROJECTOR 
FILMSTRIP VIEWER 

COOKING 

PORTABLE STOVE 
HOT PLATES 
PORTABLE OVEN 
SMALL APPLIANCES 
COOKING UTENSILS 
SURPLUS FOODS 
COOK BOOKS 

MATH 

MATH MODULES 
PUZZLES 
NUMBER-BLOX 
CREATIVE PUBLICATIONS 
GEOBOARDS 

MATHEMATICAL iMINI-SYSTEM-TAPE PLAYER 

MATH GAMES 

MATHEMATICAL BALANCE 

CRIBBAGE BOARD 

VERITEX GAMES 

MINI CUBES 

FLASH CARDS 

A 13 AC I 

CUISENAHIE RODS 
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PLACE VALUE BOARDS 

SAY-IT MULTIPLICATION GAME 

SAYJT DIVISION GAME 

PYRAMID PUZZLE 

DISTAR MATH SERIES (LEVEL 1&2) 



THE LIBRARY 

The library is a inulti-piirposc area wliicli scrviccii; cliildn^ii injiii all IcvcLs: [jrcvschooi 
Ihrougli later clernciilary . ll is used as a Library and resouree area, a Language 
Laboratory, and housc^s a supportive group. 
FUNCTION: Library 

A Library in an open eonecpt approach is uiii(|iie in relation to its counterparts in 
elementary education since the children are able to utili/,c the facility at any time 
during the day at their leisiin; and are not pressed for time because of schedules. The 
possibilities for growth and enrichment in children throu^ih th(i satisfying of curiosity, 
through research and discov(»r\- are endless. The fattilitator can develop a feelintr for 
those who can work on their own and thus devott^ more time with those who an? in 
greater need of her assistance. In this system flexibility is the key word since each day 
requires new ituiovations and new mtMlia to stimulate motivation. 

Library skills in the use of the card catalog, n!ferenc(i, dictionary, atlas and 
eneyelopedia are presented through bulletin boards, posters, individual or small group 
instruction, activity sheets and card contracts 

The setting is informal but fnnetional with the usual library bookshelves arrang(Ml 
to set off an area for rest^arch, a davenport for eomfortabh!, leisuni reading, tables and 
chairs for discussion groups and pencil and paper activities. This informal atmosphere 
enhances the functions of the Library for the children who may be found readintr 
books and magazines independently or together with other children. Sometimes with 
the help of the adult facilitator others may list(*n lo stories during story tiim* or lo 
records (with listening posts) for music, stories or study skills. 
FUNCTION: Languaw Laborator\' 

T\w Library also fimctions as a Languiige Lab primarily for enritihment rather than 
remedial help. This is approached through activity sheets in the eomminiit^ation .skills 
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of phonics, rcaditig. latiguacrc. .sprakinir. rlc. as wtII as skill huilclrrs IVorn [he. Kcader^s 
Digest and ollior Iraolirr origitiatcd activities. Creative activities are stressed hv 
encouraging the student to draw and color pictures ahont hooks in the Library, 
creating original activities or performing plays either published or creative, and holding 
discussions centered around the children^ proi)letns. interests or books. 

An important fatret t)!' the Library is the opportunity for the children to ••e.scape" to 
a (|uiet place to do work from other arejK<. lo help other cliildrcn or to be of library 
a.ssistance. Ft is a place tt) go to do "fun"" activities such aspu/./.les. games. et(\ 
SUCCESSES 

L The atmospluTc is conducti\'e to readiiig. 

2. Cliildrcn work ituh^pendeutly with aid gi\-en wfuMi required. 

3. The Library is a quiet place for children to get away friMji tlie luistle and l)ustlc of 
other areas of activity (isolated from main building). 

4. Reading Contest Procedure (run over a two-tnotith period) 

a. contest atuu)unced on a l)ullelin board in ttuiin l)uil(lintr 

b. relevant display in Library for contest (snow h)rt. snow l)alls designated for each 
book read with tuune of cliild. title of book and i:ategory of book, greatest 
nuttiber of snowballs knocks off ihc snownuwrs liat) 

c. divided into two <-atcgories - upf)er and lower pods 

1. extrinsic motivation - 2 prizes eacli (determined by teaelier) for upper and 
lower pods 

2. Upper pod allowed a maximum t)f five (^asv readirii' books 

d. reporting 

1. several (different format) contracts to choc^sc' for reporting 

2. relate .story to adult facilitator and/or respond to inference or detail questiotts 

3. written reports iire disx-u.^sed regarding grammatical errors, spelling and 
striicture 

5. Records 

a. a pertnanera card file in tlie !j|)rary for us<.' in estal)li.shing the activities attempted 

or aecornpli.shed by every child 
I). th(» above transferred on sheets indicating the aM^as of Lilirarv activities, laturnairr 

arts or other activities completed by tlie children and passed on lo their 

supportive tt^aeliers for their u tili/.aliorj and records 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Spatial arrarigcineni limited due to the necessity of displaying sijpportive group 
material 

2. Library closed during supportive group time eauses loss of vaiuable time for Ica^ig 

3. Two adults needed in Library at times: 

a. when condueling stor\' time, ereative dramatics, reading groups for enrichment 

b. when condncting small group Library skill courses 

c. reporting by children in the reading contest area 

4. Lack of permanent A^V materials in Library 

(See libraryaide, page 25) 
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LIBRARY REPORT 



NAME_ 
MONTH 



TEACHER 



LIBRARY ACTIVITY 



1 . Encyclopedia 

2 . Dictionary 
Atlas 

Card catalog 
Crossword puzzles 
Mixed practice 
7 . Magazines 
5. Book information 
9. Drew pictures (re book) 

1 0 . Reference (other areas) 

11. Read to adult 

12. Read to student 

13. Read with others 

14. Read independently 

1 5 . Listen to story 

1 6 . Scanned books 

1 7 . Book selection 
l^. Copy book 

LANGUAGE ARTS 



1 . Activity Sheets 

2. Reader^s Digest 
(skill builder) 

3. Children's Highlight 

4 . Creative activity 



OTHER 



1 . Sat quietly 

2 . Drew pictures 

3 . Aided others 

4 . Library assistance 

5. Color 

6. Discussion with others 

7 . Made up activity 

8. Listened to records 

9 . Used picture file 

10. Work from other areas 



CONDUCT 

Worked well 
Indecision 
Disruptive 
Dismissal 

COMMENTS 
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THE PRINCIPAL 

The role of the pri.ieipal in an open concept school lakes on new dimensions. It is 
his responsibility to create an open and accepting climate where the staff and the 
students can be themselves and grow; yet at the same time, he mnst maintain the 
integrity of the program by keeping the purposes and goals firmly before everyone at 
all times. Of course the prineipaJ retains the traditional responsibilities commonly 
ascribed to that position. He has to supervise and evaluate the work of the building 
staff, he is responsible for a mm.ber of records necessary to report the activities to the 
Board of Education and to supervisor)' agencies, and he is expected to represent the 
school to the eonimuiiitv. 

Ju the open school, however, the principal becomes much mor. involved in setting 
the focus and direction of the school program. Since the open concept encourages a 
H.n.l.ty in o.rrieular matters which leads to countless adaptations and divisions duri.ig 
ll.o year, the principal's educational leadership role heconies critical. He must he able 
to stimulat.> the staff and the students so that they arc free to suggest and propose 
program changes in an effort to improve the school, yet at the right mon.ent he must 
be ready to mid<e decisions .<o that the discussions do not become a source of irritation 
and friction. The principal must be very clos.^ly attuned to the feelings of the staff. He 
must tnake .special efforts to maintain a harmonious and cordial relationship since .so 
much depends on a clo.«e cooperation between the various staff members. If staff 
concerns are diverted from the children and their needs and the teachers become 
preoccupied with their own relationships, the delicate balance neces.sary to carry on an 
open concept program is destroyed. 

The daily schedule of the principal is, of course, often dictated by ■n.expeeled 
evc.ls; nevertheless, a certain routine has been established. The principal arrives at (h(; 
building about an ho.,r before school opens, lie s.irvcys the building, checks the heat 
and a.ssists with the hreadfast operation. When the children arrive he plans to be 
somewhere a.round so that he can talk to (hem and talk to the parents wlio happen to 
brn.g childr... to school. After the educational progran. begins, he (ours the building 
and answers any queries from sfdents or teachers that come bis wav. This is followed 
by paperwork and office problems. During noon re.:c.ss he a.ssists with bn.ch 
supervision and talks to the teachers informally. Often Ihcc discu.ssion.s lead to .s.-rious 
plam.ing later on. Telephone calls that have to be n.ade in order to relay ..r a.sk for 
i..formation are usually .saved for the time right after lunch so lha) tbcv can be made 
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all at one lime. If the time permits, the priiieipal involves himself in one of the 
classrooms during the afternoon. After the children are dismissed he works on 
materials that have arrived during the day, signs forms and completes the written work 
that has accumulated during the day. 



THE TEACHERS 

The teacher's function changes considerably in an open concept selling. Much loss 
time is taken up with giving information and more time is spent managing the 
educational program and the setting so liiat learniiig can occur. The lcach(?r must he 
able to work cooperatively with colh^agues in the building and she must be able to alter 
her plans in n^sponso to student needs. Her guidance function is also increased and 
since the teacher relinquishes some of the authoritarian control that is exercised in a 
conventional selling, she must .spend more linic in guiding and persuading the students 
if sh(j is to be Su<-c(?ssful in leading tliem to gn^ater achievement. 

The relationship of the student to the teacher or aide is less formal than in the 
traditional setting. They tend- to treat each other as individuals, rather than nN-^ponding 
to the role of student or teacher. This imformality can be threatcMiing at tim(;s. 

The teachcr-aidc relationship is al.so effected by the informal setting. 
Coiiununication is the key to this relationship. They discuss problems encounlenMl and 
work out solutions, each from her respective position. 

Snice the students in her care are progressing at individual rates and since they are 
often not under her direet supervision, a teaclier nnist keep voluminous records and 
spend much time keeping student folders up to date, for it is only by having access to 
this information that she can be successful in proposing courses of study to the 
individual. She must also communicate to other teachers what the children are doing 
when they are in her area of supervision during the day. Conversely, she must collect 
information about her charges when they are in areas supervised by another teacher. 
This leads to a need for a systematic exchange of information. Much of this is done 
through informal meetings between teachers but sometimes the communication must 
be reduced to writing. 

Finally, the responsibility to communicate and interpret the children's progress to 
the panmts is increased for open concept teachers. If open concept programs are to 
function well, the teachers must build a clos<3 and sustained relationship with the 
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parriiLs of the chilclrcri tluit arc iiriclrr Irt direct siifxjrvision. Tcacliors need, in additioii 
to the (onml arraiigenuMits in parent-teiiehiM- eonfVrene(\s and PPA meetings, to 
estaWish informal rclatioiiship.s through ealLs, visits aiid chats whenever the occasion 
presents itself. If this (effort to involve pareiits is not plaiined with care and continued 
with eonsid<rrahle atteiition, good prograins van suffer froiii eritiiMsni that is based on 
superficial observation and niisunderstaiiding. 
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THE GENERAL AIDE 



Directed by llie supervisory Icaclior, the goiieral liUU) provides stipplcniciilary 
assistance to the individual child or small groups of children. The aide also relics on lier 
intuition to respond to the child's need spontaneously. 
DUTIES OF AN AIDE: 

1. Assist the teacher by making dittos, correcting papers or tests, and creating bulletin 
boards. 

2. Tutor children on individual or group basis. 

3. Help with discipline (help the child be responsible for his ow^n behavior). 

4. Help with Itmeh supervision (table manners, etc.) 

5. Being partly n.'sponsible for materials needed to instruct the students. 

HELPFULL ATTRIBUTES FOR AN OPEN CONCEPT AIDE: 

1. Willingness to accept child for what he is 

2. Patience 

3. Being able to look at the student as a -'total person'' 

4. Flexibility 

5. Communicate effectively with children 

6. Sense of humor 

7. Try to motivate children toward independent learning 
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THE LAB AIDE (MATH) 



SludtMiLs oomc to the Lab on a referral basis usually for a speeific area of math. 
Referrals are made for remediation, extra help with a new concept or for more 
advanced work. 

The aide, under the direction of the Lab teacher, uses numerous methods and a 
variety of manipulative devices to introduce and reinforce new matti concepts. 
Learning is made as ''painless" and enjoyable as possible. 

Work usually is corrected on the spot so the child can immediately correct errors 
and get additional help if necessary. The child never has to have the feeling of failure. 
He works at his own level and progress(.'S when ready to master new concepts. 

After his work is completed he may be allowed to play a game (often a.- not a math 
related game) of his own choosing. 

Tfie aide usually performs the following duties: 

1. Assist students in all levels of math. 

2. .Assist on an individual or group basis. 

3. Try to stimulate children to utilize newly gained math skills. 

4. Work witli students in other an^as also if they desire help. 

THE LIBRARY AIDE 

The Library aide is a full-tinu; position under the direction of a qualified 
library-tcaclu^r. 

The aide guides the activity of the Library and performs the tasks necessary to k(*ep 
tlic Library functioning smoothly . 

The aide encounters children of all iiges and through that contact is able to direct 
them to activities they are capable of performing and will enjoy. The aide encourages 
the child to bee ome proficient in using the Library. 

Duties of the aide include: 

1 . Catalog books 

2. Sliclve books 

3. Repair books 

4. Generally keep the Library in order 

5. Make book ( ilays to create interest 
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6. Oirot'l cliildrcii to aclivilics 

7. Assist ii) lociUintr itironiKUioii iitiliziiii; Lihrarv nuit(U-uils sucli ns: nMorciH^c 
lUJtcriiili;, l)0()ks, records, films, pictures, civ. 

8. Make up or looal(* Lihrary skill activity sluM^ts 

9. Krad to eliildrrii individually or in groups 

10. Listen to ehildreii read 

11. Keep record file on the activity the child chooses (^leh time Uc comes to tlic 
Library. Scud a rcptjrt l)aek to tit*r siif)porti\e teacher. 



Bulletin Boar-a 



TURN 

UJ NEW 




A 



READ 




TUKSKCRETARY 



T\w secretary usually starts the moruing hy helping students wlio conic into the 
office to pay for hot huichcH, or just to [cll some news - like the Finlavson girls won 
the hask(^thall game the night heforc or niayhcjust to sav ^'hi.'' 

If there ar(^ visitors, who c(3inc inaiidy on Thursdays, they arc welconicd to tin* 
s<'h(3ol and ask(^d (o simi the iniest register. 

T n o 

Attendan(!C reports arc the next item to he liandled tm a daily hasis. Roth staff and 
sliident attendance unisl h(^ reported. The linieh count must he fio-urcd out and t^iv(Mi 
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to the cuuks M) Ihey will have an idea of ([iianlilics to prepare fur lunch, A dailv 
breadfasi and Inneh eonnt nuisl he kepi lu he iLsed in a tnutilhly repurl. In addilion to 
being lost, free lunches, charges etc. make lunch liekels not feasible in lliis selling. 

In the nieanliine, (here are usually several phoiie calls eoitiing in, a few ileins lo lype 
up, service requesls lo iniike oul, and some book or supplies order lo be scnl oul. 
Inlcrruptions are a daily occuranc(^. Children wander in conlinuallv requcsling 
nialerials, needles and llir(»ad, gym cquipmcnl, clc. 

Occasionally a l)loody nose orcul finger occurs which is fiandled in llic office if il is 
of a very minor nalurc; olhcr\vis(? (lie scliool imrsc is called. Tliere is nolhincr like a 
band-aid and a soolhing word lo make every Ihing okay again, 

Olhcr business llial may occur in a day inelud(\s incoming funds which musl be 
cnlcred iti Ihe proper accouiil and a dcposil makc^ oul for llic Ijank, nolcs lo parenls 
lypcd up and dupli(-aled lo be dislribuled by llie Icaelicrs, ordering of suppliers, 
incoming supplies lo be elie(!ked and pul away, allendane(? reporl lo he senl lo llie 
Allcndancc Dircclor ev(?ry Friday, and luncli and breakfasl rcporls to Ix^ senl in al llie 
end of (jvery monlh. 



A PARENT S PERSPECTIVE 

The open concepl approach has provided an cnvironmenl lhal has (;nabled my child 
to explore the many dimensions of fiis personality through varied experiences. 

Usually cautious of new situations, he has been permitted to develop al his own pace 
in the open concept program. Secun* in his environment, he now ventures lo di.scover 
bis capabilitit^s, socially and academically, without fear of failure. 

This ''opeir' atmosphere fias broadened liis level of experience, making it possible 
for him to enter future situations with confidenctj. Because of the ''openness" fostered 
l)y this type of program, I feel my child will face life with confidence in himself and 
others and with a tremendous capacity to experience all that life offers to him to its 
fulicst measurtj. 
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A DAY IN TIIK Lin-; OF A STUDENT 



Open Concept Srhool is soinlhiiijir to cxsplorc. 
Its realy soiii thing niort\ 
Than any other school. 
Its realy soni thing cool. 

Now come i!i and look around. 
And listen to that supper sound. 

or all these mighty hrainsat work. 
In the Lab popping a cork. 
.\hibey in the Ahilli room. 
. Or in Art working with a loom. 

Pre-seliool arid kindegarden are together. 
Oh are seliool is so nuieli better. 
Latigage arts room is som tiling for, 

To do papers by golor. 

Wc have 3 rooms for primary oidv. 

But J.r, pod comes in and helps them sec. 

How to do problems. For example, 

367 Now that you know what our schools about. 

Come in, Sit down. And don't go out. 
212 Without knowing what our schools about, 

Jamie iMcConnell 

Original form written by Jamie McConnell. Junior Pod student at Finlayson Scfiool, 
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INSERVICE TRAINING 

In August, before the students returned for opening day of sehool, the Finlayson 
Staff conducted its second siuiuner inserviee training program. The project histcd 
thn*e weeks. 

The purpose of the inserviee program was to increase the understanding of the 
concepts and realiti(!S of the open eornu'pt school. 

During the first suinnicr worksliop, the proj(!ct director and the principal determined 
tli(^ content of tlic program. At this time all project members were new and the 
majority of the time was spent acquainting ourselves with open c(uicept methods. 
Some of tlic sessions consisted of the topics of iiiten\st: 

Project Goals of the program 

Indian E(kieation and what we know about it 

Self Defeating Behavior Workshop (conducted by Dr. James Lowe, W.MU) 

Resource people from other open conc(?pt projects 

Tests and measurements 

Curriculum-short and long range objectives 

Discussion with our State consultant and State cvaluator 

In fact, practically M allotted time pertained to the staff seeking begiiuiing 
information on what was open concept. There was not enough time allowed for the 
staff to prepare materials in depth. Most of the material established were utilized by 
the students in a vcr>' short time. So the theme was established for die next year 
inserviee ''workshop^\ The program for the summer of 1972 was one of "learning by 
doing \ The staff assisted in designing the theme to a setting that would broaden and 
explore types of situations that were encountered during the course of the first year's 
operation. It was also decided to reserve time for teachers to work on materials and 
create plans and set up their rooms. 

A brief synopsis of 1972 program is as follows; 

Week I 

Where are we going this year 
Establishing objectives 

Review of last year's strengths and wcakru^sses 
Piaget's beliefs 

Discussion with program cviduator 
Ahuiagcnient by objectives 




Week II 

Ulilizatioji of space 

Profcssio!ial library 

Cornniuiiily relationship 

Work on rooms, create plans and materials 

Week III 

Indian awareness 

Work on rooms, create phms arid materials 

The staff and central administration, local coininunity members confitu^d themselves 
to serving as resource personnel to themselves. 
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STUDENT millAVIOR 

Mo*<[ cliiklrcn can accrpl Ihr rcspoiisihilily (o move fmin place (o place wilhoni 
coiiflicl (lie opeiiiiess of (Ik* proirrain provides opporlimilies for (cinpers (o flare 
up. Groups can o;alher williout any diffieully and arguineuls soineliiiies lead lo fitrlils. 
Many of these eonfliels occur williin families helween sihliufrs, l( irsnally hirnsonl (o 
l)e some problem llial began at home and was carried (o school. 

For the mosl pari (Ik; prohlenis arc handled in (he homeroom or during a 
pupil-lcacher conference if i| Is an individual problem. The conslaiil coiilaci of 
sliulcnls and Icachers helps (o air problems and put (lami)ers on potential oulbreaks of 
disruptive behavior. 

If (he problems are mainly f)elwcen family nicmbers. Www fain ilies or parents are 
cunlacled lo see if the prof)leni can be solved or worked oiU, Occasionally, if it appears 
thai a family conflict situation in the home is severe, teachers try to deal with the 
children themselves. Often the children don't know the basis for the conflict, they i\w 
told oidy that they are not supposed to like certain schoolmates. 

In rare cases children have been told that the school has been made into a very nice 
place to be with lots of things to do and with many choices one can make. Hut if they 
ai.use the hospitality of the school repeatedly, they can go home and eonic back when 
they are ready to participate in school life and control their behavior in a manner that 
benefits themselves and others. 

When a suspension does occur if is first carefully discussed with the parents, 
including the lenglli of suspension. 

It is estimated that about 10% of the students exhibit deficiencies in behavior 
serious enough to cause concern and intervention. 

Behavior Problems Encountered in Open School: 

1. not working 

2. avoiding work that is disliked or needed to improve u deficiency 

3. evading confrontation by being quiet 

4. roaming at will without commitment 

5. disrespectful behavior 
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STUDKN M HACIIKR CONFERENCES 



The .stiulcnl-lcacher conlVrnuu* is our ol' rnelhods [\w inxdwr utilizes !o assist 
the stiKkMit\s process of vahie fortiiiilioii and lo" evahiale iiKhvidiial proirress and 
achievement. 

Sliident-teaeher ('oiifereiiees are comprised of: 

1. A fifteeti-miuiite period wilh a ehihi every H (hiys (a[)pro\inialelv). 

2. A time when (he tea<ther may direct a ehihl to a snlyVct area the chihl may he 
negh'(.'litig. 

3. A time wherj a tea(dier and stiukwit may work ow a time seh(Mhd(» for the chihl. 

4. A time when the skills hooklel may he hronj^ht up to dale. 

,Nh)st of all, the stiiderit teacher eonfercne(^ hnild.s a close workino; stndetit-teacher 
relationship. 

HOMEROOM 

Homeroom is the student's home hase, a place to call his owru a place to keep his 
personal helongings. Homeroom is a group of randondy sehu^ted students assigned to a 
supportive teacher for the purpose of guidance, diagnostic work, and for monitoring 
the individual student's progress. The supportive teaclu^r keeps a conlimions file oti 
each student and is responsihie for reporting to the student's parents eotu^irniiig his 
progress. 

Homeroom is also a time for discussion. Homeroom time first thing in the morning 
is used to discuss the expectations for the day and to make individual student 
assignments. Homeroom time right after lunch is a time for settling. This half hour is 
used to discuss feelings and prof)lems and occasionally to plan special activities such as 
organizing a hake sale to buy a new gcrbil cage or arranging a pizza party for Christmas. 
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LANGUAGK ARTS - PRIvSCIIOOL 

ChiMrrii miisl provided uilh viiricd cdinMlional opporlimilirs as a hasis for 
lancruac/r dcNrlopmciil. WIhmi a fluid has \\w nocd lo cxprrss hiinsidf and (Vols hrc lo 
do .so, he should \w rueouratred lo rufrago in (Wlfudrd forms of NTrhal conununicalions. 
Language training (Mirouraging the rhild to (wprcss lnls(df is sln^sscd Ihroughuut our 
program. However, due to Hi'' varied levels of abilities and experiences of our ehildren, 
sonu^ iiuiy he writing stories while others arc jusi heginning to eotnnunueate verhally. 
This span of al)iliti(*s nee(\ssitales luunerous learning stations and nuiterials. 

In our stations we employ multi-sensory reinforeement whenever possihh\ Lislening 
stations are very popular-mauy of the tapes and reeords have aeeompanyiug hooks, 
worksheets, or filtnstrips. The ehildreti have aeeess lo letters and numbers cut from 
various materials, sucli as; wood, plaslie (hard ami soft), and ruhher-sonn* of whieli arc 
smooth on one side and rough on tlu^ other. Tliese may h(^ used witli many 
teaeher-nuide games or activities devised by the eliildreti. 

We have develop(»d a readiug-eoloriiig book wliieh has proven (juite sueeessful. Witli 
it the ehildren an^ able to learn to read the rolor names as well as develo|) a small basic 
sigbt vocabulary without (lie assistance of a teacher. We are constantlv trying to 
develop work areas tliat tlu' ehildren can use itHlcp(Muleu(l v. 

Some activities do require direct tea»'her involvement, sneh as Al|)ha. listening to 
ehildren read, reading stories to eliildreti. and visual percepliofi nud(Tials (e.g. Frostier). 
However, we do have a willing supply of t(\iebers throughout the scluxd. A bov from 
the junior pod may be reading to a group in one corner of the room, while another 
may be reading and rocking a little W year old in our big roeker, and still anotluir group 
happily engag(^d in a rbyming game led bv an older girl. We also have sonu^ ^ood little 
tcacbcrs amorig our pre-schoolers. The primary pod ebildren often delight us with a 
play they've (T(^ated-wbieb u.sualiy leads to some entertaining productions by our little 



ones. 



LANGUAGE ARTS - PRIMARY POD 



There are two areas for all Ibe communication skills. The Primarv Pod is used bv all 
tlie lower elementary children and also those froni the upper (dementary group wbo 
have need of the skills provid(»d. In this area you will find various basal texts, ehildretrs 
books (some from bome), (*asy to read books. Cbildcraft books, workbooks, (titv and 
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sHh.oI library I,„„ks, .....ni. s, ,li,.ti..M.ric.s rclVn-n.r l.m.k.s, r„|,|,Ts ar.d files „r ...any 
skill vvi.rLsl.ccts Slid, as syllai.lcs, lH.,„„„y„,s, ,u.ntra.'li(.,is, hasc wunis, el,-. 

TI..T,. an- also ga.n.-s, .•...Mmcn-ial a„.l .,.arlwT.„.a,lc, to n,r,„„,,ass surl, ,.,„„.,.|„s as 
'"•w 10 l,.an, .!„. AMC's, so.mwIs of .•o„so„aM.,s vowrls, rhy,,,,., nvulLH-ss skills, 
(•lassificaiion mihI iiiiiiicroiis others. 

M;.ln-ials a.xl ciMi,,,,,,.,,, „> |,rrse„( reading, nia.inal an,! rrealive u rili,,. as w.-ll as 
l^."g.-age ..sage i„el.„le (apes, reeonis, fil,„,s,ri,,s. ,,os.ers. ,,roj,.e.ors. a,„l i,.,...,„eral,le 
oilier gadgets |)li.s iiileresi ai.d work eenlei's. 

A great share of o„r „K„.Tials (.•a..|HT.mad,. for an individnal or for t,.ael.i„.r . 
par.ie.dar eoneepl. Kx^npl,, To l.-an, .|„. .MU^s, ,o wril.- .|.,.,„. re. ile .|,e,„ an.rio 
'<"-v (heir .so.M.ds. (hir.y (asks are se. .,p i,, a seqnenlial pa.ler,. so,,,,, of whieh 
^''P'-'l'<-' l...pseo,eh. ,li,.... falsheanis, .,.aeh.-,-,„a,l.. hookh-.s. .-harls. 
diiu.sai.rga.ne, dilto.s. ,-on.,nereial hookl.^ls. child-made hookl.-ls. 

I" II.'' langoage arls an-a ,„a„y ae.ivilies (ak,- plaee a! (h,. sa,„e (i,,.,.. ,.\ visilor „„V|,| 
<-md that si,n..l.a„..o.,sly . fih„sl,-ip is In-ing pn^i.-w.-d. . listening sialic, will. Uill 
Marlin (apes an.l hooks i.s erow.le.l. so.ne ohl.r hoys an- looking al ,-o„,i.-s on .|„. n.g. a 
lov an- l.,rni„g p.g,-,. in a new lihrary hook, one ehil.l nuy hr op.-ning a .sonn.l Jar. 
another hooking fish will, a .nagnel (,.ae|, fish containing one of th,- l-Vv's 100 ,nos. 
used words). 3 or 4 are .-olnring dittos on sonnds and rl,y,n,-s, .„d a few an- ..upying a 
poem. Others an; just coming in to look an,.., id. 

J" "'<• i'xiividnal and gn.np work that is s.-lf-initiated an,l self-paeed hv 

slndenls, s.-veral difH-n-nt group activities occ.r on a n-gnlarly sche.lnled hasi.^. Alpha I, 
a |.l,o„i,-s hased heginning n-ading program, and Distar Heading and Language, two' 
ndatively stn.et..red pn,grams. an- ofh-n-d in thi.s ma„„,-r. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS - JUNIOR POD 



The goal of any laugiiatro arts program is lo improve IIk; reading, writing, listening 
and spelling pcrforinande of the students. To aehieve this goal in an open conecpt 
setting, it must be n^ali/cd thai not all of the students an: reading and eoniprehending 
at the same level. Therefore, the uiuts of work must span many grade levels and the 
leaeher must be very patient with those having difficulty. The teacher is this area has 
the responsibility lo set up the materials, interest ti»e students in this area, and help 
those having problems. 

The following is a list of some of the materials used in this area: 

A. Spelling 

1. individual spelling workbooks 

2. Probo-a word ganie 

3. Seral)ble 

4. crossword puz/Jes 

H, Heading 

1. reading group.s 

2. librarv 

3. story time 

4. Arrow Book Club 

5. SKA Reading Kit 

6. Dislar Reading and Lanmiajje 

7. BarnelM.oft Skills Books 

8. filmstrips 

9. work eoniraels 
10. ditto >;heel.s 

C. Writing 

1. pen pals from Kentucky 

2. many diffcnjnl types of papers on eapilali/.ation aiid si^ntence structure 

3. reactions lo stories or films 

4. expressions of feeling 

5. descriptions of science experiments 

6. pocitry 

40 
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D. Listening 

1. filmstrips and records 

2. cassette tapes of stories with questions 

Part of the success of any type of program in an open concept sciiool is based on the 
expectation that the student can cheek iiis own work or get immediate feedback to 
whether he was right or wrong. As a result, considerable time is spent correcting 
papers. One of the problems found to be difficult to overcome is the tendency of 
children doing work and not understanding what they have done. 



MATH - PRE SCHOOL 

Wc have designed our program to develop understanding of fundamental 
mathematical concepts, sucii as equivalent-greater than-less than, shapes recognition, 
size gradation, and weight. The children become familiar with measurement devices, 
such as clocks, calendar, and tiicrmometers. One objective is to have a child acquire the 
ability to count and use numbere to represent quantity. Some in the group may not yet 
understand the concept of one while others have already mastered additions and 
subtractions facts. 

Due to the openness of our program children arc free to investigate and use 
numerous mathematical materials. This exploration is limited only by the teachers 
ability to provide unique materials and meaningful activities. Wc do have many 
manipulative devices available through which children often create their own 
activities-some of which wouldn't be necessarily considered mathematically enriching. 

Whenever possible wc use a multi-sensory approach in designing work stations and 
materials, such as number posters with numbers and shapes made of cloth scraps and 
feely booklets. Numbers cut from various materials provide unlimited opportunity for 
multi-sensory reinforcement. Some of the most frequently used materials arc 
Arithmablocks, number dominoes, manipulative books, pegboards and large plastic 
pegs. Cooking and baking arc always p'opular activities which necessitate measuring a.id 
counting activities. 
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MATHEMATICS - PRIMARY POD 



Math is particularly adaptable to the open school. Instead of one program and one 
textbook, various textbooks, workbooks and reference books are available and used in 
math activities. Practice of various operations is often done with ditto sheets. Great 
stress is put on the availabilit}^ of manipulative devices to help the children understand 
the various mathematical functions. Dominoes, dice, Cuisennaire Rods, Soma Cubes, 
Hundreds Cubes, Attribute Blocks, felt figures, magnetic numbers and Gco-Boards have 
added dimensions and concretcness to mathematics instruction. Scales, measures for 
temperature, volume and length are also indispensable for formulating concepts of 
measurement. Actual experiments are carried out to develop these concepts such as 
staking out the measurements of the Mayflower, then filling the area with students. 
Other activities include setting up a grocery store and bank and a variety of games 
designed to encourage mathematical development. 

The math area also contains a number of audio-visual aids. Cassettes, records and 
filmstrips are frequently used by the children. The walls themselves contain a number 
of charts and tables for easy reference. Multiplication tables, addition tables, 
measurement tables, number lines and others help make the students aware that 
reference materials can be used in solving mathematical problems. Group instruction, 
utilizing the Distar Math program, supplement the individualized programs. With all its 
diversity, the math program is carefully constructed to meet prc-estaljlishcd 
performance objectives. The achievement of these objectives is recorded and provides 
invaluable feedback to the teachers in their development of the math curricuhim. 
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MATHKMATICS - JUNIOR POD 



The- basic nuKh program in c-IT(;cl in (he Primary tnalh an-a is crarricd on and 
oxpandod (hrougli (ho junior po.l. Th.- math program is hascd on (he premise that math 
eoiK-,-p(s and prin, ipl,-s discovered (hrongh aclivilies which inchuh- manipi.lalion are 
more hkely (o he understood and rem(wnhcred hy (he children. This means (hal the 
math program n.-cds a wealth of materials and activities. Some of (he ac(ivi(ics carried 
«m( re(;cn(ly include .sc((ingup a grocery store or a hank, h.dlding of geome(ric figures, 
the n.<c of riders and yanJs(icks („ nica.snrc (he leiigdi and wid(h of (he gym, hakiiig a 
cake and mea.siiring all ingrcdieiKs. (he n.-^c of halancc .s. ales (o learn addi(ion and 
•suhlraetioii. and the use. of huttle caps (o learn ahoiK miil(iplica(ion. 

New mad, c..ncep(s arc generally prc..cn(cd in small group .ses.sions, (hen plans arc- 
made (o explore (he new ideas (hrongh individual and group ac(ivi(ie.s. A rcg.iairiy 
schedided group s,;.ssion of l)is(ar .Ma(h. a highly 5(rnc(ured. secpumtial nmtli program, 
is presented (o (hose s(udcn(s who have elected (his nu-(hod (o accpuVe ina(h .skills. If a 
.s(iidcn( has a .special f)rohlcm in ma(h. he can he referred (o (he Lah for individual 
h(.-lp. Individual a(((!n(ion is al.so given (o (he s(udeids when (h,-y rcqn.;s( a.s.sis(anee or 
when (he (cacher oh.s<>rves (ha( a s(uden( has experienced difficuKics in mas(erin.r a 
(;once[)(. 

The (caehers arc cons(an(ly on ihc al(;r( (o collcc( new ma(.Tials and new 
applica(iotis for ma(eriaJs already availahl.;. In a(ldi(iou („ a number of manipuhdive 
devises, (h.- ma(h area al.so contains boxes labeled nnrltiplieation, division, fractions, 
I)robability, or geometry which hold work papers for (he s(.ulen(s („ choo.sc from. 




SCIKNCE 



Sciciier is approarlird with the prnnisc that the formalioii of a .scienlific alliliuK; 
toward llu; cxploralion oT mair.s cnvironniciit is of primary iniporlaiux. All sliuh^nLs 
should he ahir lo carry oul a disciplined inquiry iiUo uiifainiliar occurrence's and they 
should have the ability lo reach some valid eoiichisions from their olKservalioii. In 
accordance with this principle. Ihe science area contains various materials necessary to 
carry out experiments witli workslieets and suggestions for exploratory activities. The 
cxperinieuts and worksheets involve most scientific disciplines. Interest has bc(!n 
especially hij/h in hiolog>\ chemistry, chictrieity, simple machines, astronomy and 
inagm^lisnt. The' materials covering these subjiutt matter areas arc arrant^ed in boxes 
throughout the room. As in other curriculum areas, a variety of activities arc apt to be 
going on at thi! sanu' time. .An obs<'rver may svv, cliihireu Heading from Reader's Digest 
Science Readers, research being carried oul l)y a group of students, a science ganu* in 
progress, a display being .set up, a field trip being planned, an experiment in progrcs.^, 
or a project planning session witli a teaclier and stjveral students. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - PRE SCHOOL 



Our Sov\i\\ Siuilw.s program is basrcl on tlic ucvA of (ho cliilcl to hecoinc better 
arquaiiited with his worhl and ilut people who live in it. Wc use a niulliraeeted 
presentation of dis(HJssions. pielure.s niinstrips, and hooks. Above alL wc enconra}j(j 
role-playing. Our dnjss-np box is filled with many eosluriies for Ihc (diildren io plav act 
with. 

Of primary eonccirii to the child is his immediatt! environment. W:- beiMii bv 
exploring (he family and the school. Our emphasis is on helping the child define what 
role.s his parents, teachers, brothers, and si.st(TS and finally wdiat r(j!(! he himself plays. 
We then try to broaden this awanMie.^s by imdiiding the immediate communitv. Our 
unit is l)ased on the '\Speeial lle!p(Ts" or service occupations and how tliev iu^lp us. 

Holidays or special caleiular events give us an opportunity to give the children a 
yearly time scquciujc to hang on to. Ilalloween, Thaiiksgi\'ing, Christmas. New Y(!ars. 
Washingtoii and Lincohrs birthday, VahMitiues Day, and Easter are all da\>- which we 
pay special att(!ntion to aiui pre|)an! for. 

Finally tin* preschool is able to participate with the rest of the S(diool in preparing 
for units on otbiT countries. So far w(; have celebrated a .Nhwican Fi(^sta when! the 
children make their own cosliuntv^ aiul hroki* a Piuata. \V(» also had a Polish .Nhirdiirra 
and a Swi.ss Spring (:ehd)ration. Participatioii in the.se activities hel|) Ihc children foci as 
if they are an integral part of the whole school st^tting. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - PRIMARY POD 
Alllioiitrli our j^ocial sliulicNS is iictivity oritMilctL iu\ crforl is nwulc lo include all the 
major concepts. Slow^ly aii idea, ([iieslioiK or ol)servalioii leads lo another and a study 
is underway. Because of the large Indian po{)ulatioii in this setting cultures and 
customs of the Indians are stressed and used as a l)ackgroun(l to studv other people. 
This led to unit.s on llawcui. Japan, Africa, Mexico- and ciuIcmJ up with th(^ studv of 
.\nehigan, which of (-ourse included Indians again. This yc^ar the work eonters on the 
U.S.A. and will feature .Ahiska and the Eskiin(3 cultin*e. rondudina with our neiiJ-h!)ors 
in (Canada and the Indian groups there. 

Kach unit is started in a variety of wavs hut an effort is made* lo ask some leadiiur 
questions which will tend to involve the nuijurity of (he students. The question could 
he simple sm-h as, ''Wliat are the Japanese people like'.""'. This may he on the hullelin 
board in tlie room, on a !)lackl)oard, or on a piece of ditto paper recpu'sting a response. 
.\ft(T completion of each unit, a folhnv up is done to see how main idea.< and 
misconec^ptiotis were changed. 

The social studi(vs .'w'tivitic.-- an- [)hijuied to imnier.^e the students into ihc cullure and 
the area to !)e explored so that tln;y gain a feeling for tlie lives of the people as well ms a 
basic knowledge al)out I.Ik; forces shaping cultun\ In the study of Hawaii lor iti.staucc, 
tlie children made grass skirts with (-raft |)aper, flowers from kleenex, and leis from 
crepe pap(T. Hawaiian mu.<ic played in the !)aekground tnade Ihcm feel pari of the 
culture as they worked. Tliey learned songs and da!ice.<^, wrote nivths and legends, 
learned some Hawaiian \V(^rds, tlicy constructed a volcaruj which erupted daily, and 
niad(» vegetation, lo('ation and ri^source map.s. The windup was a hiau with |)arenls 
participating. Hawaiian staples used at the feast were a valuable instructional device 
since many of these children had never seen or eaten a fresh coconut, pinea|)|)le, or 
dates. 

Li.slcul below are S(»ven area.< that were included in Ihe studv of each unit. 
KCONOMICS 

1. Studies aijuul the us(* of res()ure(\< by people of other cultures. 

2. At the end of the year a carnival was staged and fully planned by Ihe children. They 
liad a limited expedience being producers of services as well as beintr consumers. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 

1. Discussion of rules for home and school tfaines 

2. Tribal laws 

3. Ilcgiotial laws 

4. Currcnl affairs using the city newspaper llial is donated daily to Ihe school 

5. This November (he children set up the voting booths. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1. The milking of simple neighborhood maps 

2. Maps of the various countries studied, including relief maps 

3. Maps to show climate, vegetation and animal life 

4. Studies of latitude, longitude, equator. <'tc. 

HISTORY 

1. Collection of a family book which incorporated all the facts of social stiulics 

2. Reading, taping and writing of rnyths. legends, and folklore 

3. Establi.siiing tinie lines 

4. Studies of holidays in all areas of the world 

5. Sludies of the history of our state 

6. Exploration of the historical a.spcrcts of the Indians 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

1. T'irough the di.scussions, books, films, and pictures an miderstanding was gained 
liow individuals re.'^einbled each other and how they differed from each other. 

2. Through pictures, oth.-r races were named and their characteristics were identified. 

3. S'udy of ><omc of the customs of the people in the various units. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Through art work and diseus.sions in groups, the way we learn from each other, from 
the family, and from the .school was explored and lat.;r expanded into observations 
about the impact of the large .-onununity on learning. Di.scu.ssions about the way 
people work in groups residted in considerable group interaction. This is considered to 
be a suece.ssf(d e.xp(;ri(mee since most of the children do not like to participate in a 
group effort. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

During sii(.|)„rlivc lim.- l<-;i,.-|icr.s irv (o cniplu.sizc hiiinaii rclationsliips. cuuix-ralioi., 
riglils of (.Ihcrs. values, .slarliii^' willi (he ^r.K a( l.oitu- and school. During the iinils, 
llicrc is tnuch role playing. .Sonic of (he older diildroti did a In-havioral S(.i,-nee 
(•X|)eriin(wi( wilh goldfish niuler a eoiitrollcd rtiliiation in (he lal) area. 

This type of approaeli to social sliidics calls f„r an ad(;qua(e supply of l)Otli 
commercial and teacher and child-made matc^rials. The room mnsi he organized in such 
a way as to permit as much freedom as possihl(! for the various activities. The planning 
r<.r each imil is very important and takes a lot of e.xira lime. Roving ;n-t and music 
leachcrs are very ludpfnl h<-re. The grouping of students generally is highly voluntary 
and at any time oik^ imiy find children from ages 6 to 14 working and dancing side hy 
side. 

In our social studies area you can fimi: 

maps gl,,!,,.., 

po'^t'''"--^ lihrary hooks 

F''''!'""''-"^ reference hooks 

nim.slrips folklore 

projectors timelines 

records f,,^.^ 

mock-ups of villages and hou.-^es do||.s atid t^amcs 

artil'iicls of the people .sludicd 

iiiul various other arLs and crafls and visual aids to assist in prcsrnlitig the cnlluro and 
peoples being studied. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - JUNIOR POD 



To bcUcr inidorsland oneself ;H,d liLs owii cuUnre, llic social sliulit^s approach at 
Finlaysoii was to Ukc nn iii-deplh look at (he Indian arid foreign culliires. The 
activities that developed throughout (he units were ones that any sludeiiL regardless of 
age, rould participate in. The inost successful acttivilies were the ones where llu^ 
student could learn dances, make native costumes, build homes, sample food, draw 
pictur(;s aiul iiia[)S of the countries and cidtures we were considering. Our unit,s covered 
these areas: 

a. The American Indians (Chippewas) 

b. The I lawaiians 

c. The Japanese 

d. Th(! Africaiis 

c. The people and history of Mit-higau 

This year the social studies program has concentrated on: 

a. map skills 

b. the United Slates 

c. Unit(»d States Government 

d. M(?.\ico 

c. The countries of Europe 

We fe(^l that the social sindics program should be sc^'ing. (hjing, and creating rather 
than exclusively garnering knowledgt* thnnnrh hooks. 
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ART 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

an-as of t,,..,V «el,o„, dav and . ''''' ^^"-g i" 

„.p .„de„L : ^" "^"'^ ^'^-'"P ^^'-"^ ^"d 

-oan.s of .seir-expn..ioM. '^"^ '""^ '-"'-"'^^ and ,o provide a 




MUSIC 

^^ii^ir at Finhivson consi^l. .,f i. 

r"7- - 

from popular folk songs. ' '" ^""''""'-^ I'-'arn rl.ord.s 
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Tin* imisic- protirinii is divided into [\\vcc :irr:i>: I'l-csclincd. I*rimnr\ . :iiid Junior. 

TIk* riirriridmn i> Ijasfd on llic m:j|rri:d c-()nl;iinc*d in (lie music- >tMi('s "Mnkifii; Music- 
Your Hwu" In Sil\cM- l^urdcH. Tlic* uiui^ic- is sc^lfclcd lor Icmu* Uc\\.< and rlivllun 
iM>lrumcMils an* a\ail;d)i<* as well a> a slcrco wliiclj was |)urc*liasc»d (o |)la\ iUv n'cords 
dial ar<-c)ni|)aM\ llic nnisic scries, lu addilicut (o (lie loriual cle\ el(>|)rn(Milal |)rc)i;ram. 
llierc is a ''Son^ l''esl" jx^riod w here (he ehildren ma\ ujalher [o sin^^ |)(>|)ular folk sou^^s 
iVoiu :r hook (hal was eoiupiled h\ (he nuisie l(\H-her. 

The major ol)jeeli\e of (he imisie pro^n-ani is (o ^M\e a developnien(al approach (o 
nuisie <'cuieepls. This approach includes rliN (hni *:anies. rh\ (lun w cu k w ilh drums, (he 
learuiu*^ of solleti'do w hich leads lo (he iu(ernali/alic)U of (he uunahle "do" scale, and 
(lauciiiir. 

One of (he pKlalls is (ha( no! all of (he s(ucleni.' ait e .p«*^ed lo an ccpial anuiunl of 
insiruclion due (o Ihe na(ure of (he prc»*:ram whic h allows (hcs(ud(*n(s (he (Veedom ol" 
(dioice. The s(rou*:esl poin( is (he (inie and op|)c)r(uni(\ I'cu* c-rea(i\(* |)erl*orniance on 
the pari of (lu* shith*n(s w Inch is not availahle in a Iradidonal school. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

i. Gymnasiun, (whioh also doubles as ,l,c cafeteria) 
- Large blacktop area, including basketball stands 

3. Volleyball net and standard 

4. One tumbling mat 

5. Balance beam 

6. Ball (ten balls, various sizes) 

7- Equipnu-nt can be requisitioned as needed fron, Central F • 

Malcolm Scbool '•'qu,,„i„-nl Cenl,;r at 

The dass grouping i.. U.c ope. .I.ool set.ing i. as follows: 
' • I re-Sdiool (ag<!.s 3-5) 

2. Primary girls (grades 1-3) 

3. Primary boys (grades 1-3) 

4. Junior girls (grades 4-6) 

5. Junior boys (grades 4-6) 

o-^:::::;x;:r:::^^ 

F„r ,„s.,„„, i„ „„„ „ --rrc, 

because he w„., „„vi„g l«„„w d,-,„,,„„. . ' " ^ross ,„„,„, ,k,„ 

earlier. Tbis Movement Edueilion . ^'^"^'^'t'on cone<.pts mentioned 




Thr liist firoiipiiifr arc ihc junior hoys and fiirls. Ag;iin rli\:^:^r:< arc S('frr(:(ra|<'(t with the 
jnnior hoys rcccivintr (wo hours of physical crhrciilion per week and (he girls n*c>ivincr 
one and one-hiiH' honrs. 

Iliiir of (he (inie spenl in (he trymnasinni is dedicaled lo (he Developnien tal 
Ah)venient (:once|)( and (h<« other half (o (he (riiditioniil ;^aines wliich inelnde such 
sporls iis volle\ hall, haskelhall. dodtjehiilL c(c. 

Physical ednciilion classes shr)nld de\ch)|) social awanwicss in each child and help 
him adapt to group sitnalions. Tl\l< is hein*^ accoinplislied to a certain defrn«e with the 
npper pod. 

I'liysieal education is nndergoiiifi: rpu'stioninfi: and reassessineni as are otln'r sul)jccls 
in education. MoveuHMd Kdncation is a resull of this criti(-al analysis. This method is an- 
individual approatdi or system of [eachincr children to l)C(roine aware of their physical 
id)ililies and to use them elTectiv(dy in tluMr daily activities involving plav, work and 
erealive r\\pr<'ssion. Movement Education im:orp()rat(Ml tin; natural inclinalion of 
ehihlren such as their desire to nioNc Ireely and he r-n'alive. Through (he nmdium of 
gxnniaslics using small cfpiipmcnt, a child Icarus hasie movement skills which iwc 
a|)propriate to his physical inalurily and general readiness. 
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'"■"'•''■"■•^ '■'"•""--•'■••-<l i" IlK- o,..n SHH.0I ..o„n.p, for ,,,.,,1.., 

. Th,- l.i,,..t .,im.„„v , „„. ..,j..s,m,-,U Ih.l is,l,.nK;,Hlnl 
"I ^' -vm, (,.a.-l,.-r uIh. .,..„.I.< ,1,.. fir., ,,• ^. 

s..|,o..l lK.ll. ..V c,,n.., .,ul ,1... „„,, ^ J 

n-sl (.1 llu- Im.,' 1,1 |.n,gn„n w|„.n- clilTcrn.t .•..ndili,,,,.. |.ro:,il. 

Tlx- la.-k ..r ,-,,ni,„„,.„l ,„.,.,-.<,<.ry lu im|,l,-n,..„l ,.h„m,.,| p,,..nms .„,| ,|... i^.k of 
i.v.,lal,lr .iM.I.-nl li,„,- for |,hy.i.-.l .-.In.^iion .1... Ii„,i,. ..-tivili,.,.. 

Slon... .,r ,-c,ni|,mn>( 1... . pn.l.lnn i„ s.-hnni l.n..us,. i, .....•„,. .h-.l 

.-v.TV pan .,f (h,. I.uildin. is .,.<c-,l l.v .lud.-nls. (..a.-l.crs and l.-a.-h.-r aid,-.. 

"KU'.r .lilTindIv i.< i.du-n-.U i,. ,|... nnd.i-ag.. ,nM,pi„,s. i„ d,.- jHimarv an.l 
jmM..r pod.< ,h.. y..,H,,..r ..|nldr.-n an- „... alway.s al.l,- ... as.-r. d.-rnsHv.-s ..p.-nallv 

.l..nn, ,1,.. „„.r.. „adi(i..,.al .vp,. ..f pl,,.<i.. ,.,..a,i..„ .,,,,„ „ Id...- ..,,,dn.„..,.,n (o 

(lomijKiti' (lie iriuur siduilioris. 

-v-T. d.-spi„. all ,h.- pnd.|...„.<. uorki,,. i„ d,- op,.„ ...|,..,.| |,a.< ,.,,,„ ,,,, 
r.-wanlin. IW.i. ulaHy ..,.j.,val.l.. i.< ,1... ,...„„.., .id. .1... H.il.l.vn. Th.-v appr..a.-l, 
'-.Mdilv a..d ..spn-ss d„-i.- r.-,.|i,..rs uid.,.,.l I,... n..,.-|. l.,..<i(ali,M,. 
-I'-" is a ,n-,n.-„d.,„. .■|,all,-„... ... d,.- U-a.-l,.-,-. Sin,-,- ,-a,.h H.iM |,as d.r 

"' '''^ " ''^ I.< d..- i,„|ivid..al .l.ildV „o, ,N 
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WORLD OF WORK 

The rir.s( iMlr.,.l,i..ti.,„ lo ||u- worM ..f work i„ (he IVitnary l'.„| („„k (he Ion., of 
tninjr on IkKs. An cMn. kirgc mirror u';,.s muv.-tl i„to (!„■ r...„n. M:.nv Ik.Is 
r.'|.rr.<n.(i„fr vi.rio.i. o.-.-,i|,.(i.,ns uvn- .s...,nl,lrd. TIk- yo.ing.s(,.rs (o.,k (urns (rv inf; .„. 

''"'f-' t^''" llx'.v imagine (he.n.elve. a rinmnm. a 

l'"'i'-''>>''">- a |-^"--..er. a l,a.<..|,all player, a (unlln ay.T. a s.,lcli.T. a sailor, a ,Mn-.<e a 

u iiilrcss. n (clcphonc operator, or a niajorcl U\ 

■'I'-' clilTerenI ,,e.,pl,. .am Iheir livin-r. .S.,n„- of 

tl'.' |.lae..s visi(,.,l wen. (he l..|e,,h..ne .-..n.i.any, (h.- hank, (he lil.rary. (!„■ fire ..|a(i.,n. a 
n.rn.. (!,.. |,ns( nITiee. (h.^ pnliee s(a(iun. a dairy, (he waduT .<(a('i.,n. (he newspaper 
and the .Soo Lo<-k>. 

Wid.in on( room a play ,Unr an.l a hank ar.. se( np. The ehil.ln.n also plav sehnol 
vvilhin (!.<• .«-h.„,l. :Mos( of lUr ehil.lren have (h.. .)pp.,rlnni(y („ ,„„k in (h.^ hah. Thev 
mI.<u .<ew an.l ,lo .<.,me Nvoo.lwurking. IVrio.li.-ally (h.. (el..phone ..■o.npany loans a se( of 
pl-ones e,„n.ee(e,l i.y an ..pera(or-s pan.'l („ (he seh.u.l. This .se( is nse.l (u (eaeh proper 
..s<- of (h.. phone and al..o sct^s as an in(ro.lne(ion (o .lis.-.,s..ions of ......npalions in (he 

eoiiininni<-ations in(his(r\-. 

The possihili(ic-s .,r oee.ipa(ions in many o(her liehls are .lis.:nsse.l in relaiion (o 
>orial shidit'.s fjrronp.s. 

A weaKh of -I \Va.,.J To Be'" (ype hooks are availahle in (h,' roon. and i„ (h,. I.ihrarv 
or onr hnilding. Resonree hooks are ah(ain,.l on loan iron, (h.^ Klen.en(arv S.:ho.',l 
l-il.rary, (he (;i(y Lil.rary an.! (he ln(er.„edia(e Lil.rary. Kiin.slrips and nun ies as well 
i.s dido shee(s on varions oeenpations are also „.<ed (o in(rodnee (he worhl of work (o 
(lie <:liii(ln'ii. 

The older s(„den(s eon(inne eareer exph.ra(ion (hrongh s(ndy gronps an,l proi..e(s 
.•.•n(..red aronml oee„pa(ional skills. A gronp may he formed (o s(n,!v a pariienlar joh. 
Knr example, .-ierieal work. IVrhaj.s ('..Ich-rs may !..• n>a,l,. and a resonree p..r.<.,„ 
<""U'«-I.'<l lo speak (.. ihej^ronp. An example of an oeeupaiional skills has.-d ae(ivi(v is 
fix- rooking an.l l.aking ,l.m.. in (h.. s.-i.m.-.. lah. Thissiar(,.d lV..n. a simph- .■Np,.rin>en( 
"'■ l"'l!<' I'll'-'l will. ha((..r an.l .■...,k..,l u^n■ a ean.ll,. an.l has I...,! (.. lh.. ,.....ki„.r 
n.ll ■".•als !>..„, .h.na(...i snrplus ro.,.l. I'arl „( (his a.-(ivily is in(...rral...i inio s.I-ial 
s(n.hes wh.-n I'.x.ds hom ..lln-r <-nlliir.'s nrr pn^pan^d. 

Ar» eia..«.s inlr.Hln.r.l l,..a,lw..rk. kniliinji ; ma.ram.. whi.^h .■.,M(in.„. (.. 1... 

'■^-rried .,n. Th.. |.-|l wo.d.working an.l' s,.win.r also pnm.l.-.l in(n,.lneii.,ns io 



oceupulio.ial skills. The .school operation it.self provide.s a work lahoralory. 

The hreaklasl a,ul lunel. programs require .slude.il help lor .serving a.ul'elean-up. The 
offi.u; at noon lime is run by sludenls who lake messages and run errands. Finally, 
.someone is always willing to assist the custodian with his manv efiores, 




iM.ANIPULATIVE DEVICES 

■Many manipulative d.-vi,-es arc not only de.sirahle hut (-.s.^cntial in the .sn.ve.^.. of an 
ope.. ..chool. Traditionally thee iten.s arc u.scd generally in pre-seh.x.l an.i 
k.ndergart,-,,: however, in a„ open .school manipulative d,-viccs arc part of the a.;tivitic.s 
at all levels, .so perhaps it is in the upper grades where their use in an open .s.-tting is in 
contrast with Ibc. traditional .scho(d. 

Manipulative objects take many forms, (ia.nes of all kind.s are perhaps the most 
oa.s.ly rccognizcal.lc and they are everywlH-rc since n.otivntion .s.-ems to he buill into 
games. It is true .some games an- play.^d by listening and seeing but most of then, al.so 
use the mov(wnfMl of {)lavii!cr pirc(.\s. 

Some of the b.-st d,-viecs arc homcn.adc. .So„h- t.-adn-rs an. perhaps n,orc .-lever al 
<lrcamn.g th.-se up than others but suggestions for i.u.ovativ.. materials abound in 
<-fl"cationai magazines, textbooks, teacher's guides and oth.T p.iblieation.s. 
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A |)nrlinl of iMiniipnlaliw device.^ iiidiulcs Ijuildirig Ijlocks of kinds siicl! iis 
doniiiiors, linker (oy.s, Lincoln lofrs. hrick.s, rvrn (;nis(MiiKMrc Kods, Soma ruUc and 
AllrilMilc hlock.s 

Audiovisual malcrial.s consisl of rilnKslri|j.s records, flash cards, casscllcs dial inalch 
l)0()k.s, and casscUcs (hal inalch workhouks. 'rhcsc; are all planned so (hal Ihcy initrhl 
he us<mI hy Ihcslndenls wilhoul loo innch help from Ihc Icacln^r, 

Arilhmclic is nuich hclh^r ninh^rslood if conccpls can he dcinonslralcd hv Ihe ils(! of 
ohjecls such as a lar<;e Iraining eloek, various ahacuses, counler ineasiir<'s for lent'lh 
volume and wcicrhi, Geohoards and 1\'chnovalions. 

Science in Ihe open school is largely lan^rhl hy cxperimenls and Ihrouirh IhtMise of 
Ihermomelcrs, simple machines, eleclrical <radircLs and dilTcrenl models. 

The lisl of nianipidalive devices is limiled oidy hy ima«rinal ion. In die open school 
Ihey are indispen.sd)le tor a sonnd ednealional approach. 



HEALTH SERVICE 

Ih-allh is a primary ohjeelive of modern ednealion. Physical and meidal defects or 
<lisal)ililics. cornmnnicahlc disease, poor milrilion, and a chihTs r^eneral heallh mav 
interfere u ilh learn incr. In all ils efforls. Ihe .school iruisl consider die lolal per.sonalily 
of each child and Ihe nwilna! inlcrdcpendenee of physical, .social and emoliotial heallh. 

hi planiniit!: die heallh projrram ihe s(diool mirse works as a heallh eon.snllanl, and 
acls as a comiccling link helween Ihe school and parenls. physicians, and <'ominnnilv 
heallh agencies. 

1'h<' school mirse visils viwU school \veekl\ on a regnlarly schednled dav. She is al.so 
''oil call" during aiiy school day for emerg(Micies and accidenls. Al Ihe hegiiuiing of 
r.iirh s(diool year, a "mini-physical" is condueled on ea(;h child: h(;ighL weighL deidal 
assessmeid. skin prohleins. hair and scalp check, as well as monlh and Hiroal 
inspeclions. Also, all children new In Michigan schools, including pre-.<chool and 
kindergarh'ners, innsl he evalualed conceridng .Nhchigan Slate recpiircinenls \t\ regard 
h) imriHnn/.alions and eye exandiialions. Personal and fiunily health histories are 
ohlaincd aiul Ihe perinaiienl school health record is hegun which will follow him 
through all his school years utdil graduation. 
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Tcaclicr-iiiirsc coiifcrciiccs an* especially hclplnl to the school iinrsc. TIk^ classroom 
l(;a(;lHTS arc alert to problems llial can be called to her ill lion for evaliialioii and 
iHM^dcd aclion. 

Il is nol ihc |)riin(! duly of llic school mirse lo apply eac^h hand-aid lo ihc school 
child, l)ut rather lo aid, ihrongli considlalion and sn|)crvision, his conf inning and long 
range h(»idlli piclnrc: 

I.SIi(t assisls children and leachcrs in nndcrslanding varions heallh |)rohl(ims in 
order lo mainlain a hi^allhy almos|)hcrc in ihc classroom. 

2. She coordinales ihc kec^ping of acenralc and" hp-to-dalc hcallh records of all 
slndcnls for nuidily available rererencc. 

3. Slie iin|)icinenls liie proper firsl-aid Tacililies, supplies and malerials lo cacli 
school lo lake care of nn'nor |)roblcms of heallh as lluiy arisen wilhin llu^ bnilding. 

4. Th(* nnrsc makers home calls when nciccssary so lhal salisfaclory soln lions of 
lu^allh n^fcrrals and rcconiriKMidalions including follow-up of vision and In.'aring 
scrcem'ngs, immnni/alions, and physical reslriclions of school aelivily can hr. 
cxpIaiiuJd. to parcnls. 

5/rii(» nurse is allo\V(;d lo niiil\c nursing judgem(*nls concerning minor heallh and 
liygi(;nc probh^ns of ihe school child, and wh(T(» nc.(?cssary , (nicourage Ihe parcnls 
lo seek ihc in(Hlical allcnlion and advice of ihe family doclor. 

6. Tlic school luirse coordinalcd ihc visual and hearing screenings eonduclcd c*ach 
year in lh(* schools in ae(;ordan(;c wilh standards recommended i)y (lie Micliigan 
Dcparlmenl of Ih^allh. Parcnls of ihosc failing lo |)ass the lesls arc nolifi(MJ and il 
is r(^('omm(*ndcd lhal ihe child be giv(m furlher (examination by his physician. TIk; 
principal and teachers arc inform(?d of any sp(M-ial nM-omiiKMulalions by iIk; 
pliysician. as lo special sealing in lh(i (dassroom, the need fur eyeglasses or bewaring 
aids, or in tlu.' cas<.? of handicapp(M.I children, any speeial nMionimendalions 
Regarding physical activities in 'school. If a child niusl Uiko a medication during 
scliool hours, the school nurs(^ obtains written ins Inn: I ions from the physician as 
well as written permission from the parent allowing .sclu)ol persomicl lo 
iuhTiinisl(T tin; medication at the specified lime. 

7. She aids in secuiring financial h(dp for indigent families for eyeglasses, clolhing, 
sliocs, dental care or physical examinations through social ag(Micies, or sp(»cial 
S(*bool Huids. 
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8. Working closrly with local County Ilcallli Deparliiienls, she is able lo act as liasoii 
hehvcoti Ihc home and school, calling attention to the possible outbreaks of 
eoinmunicabh* disease, hitest directives eonc(Tning immunizations, directing 
students and parents to take advantage of free otologieal, cardiac, diabetic, and 
plastic clinics hold throughout the school year. 

9. Counseling students in matters of personal health, personal liygiene. dental (tare, 
guarding against upper respiratory infections, home and enviromnental healtli 
problems arc of daily concern to the school nurse. 

Thcntfore, llie schooTs philosophy regarding health is of priinc! importance in all 
ways, to aid the cliild, his family and the comnnuiity to practice good liealth habits in 
order to enjoy a satisfying \\{\\ 

TESTING 

Evahiation procedures require administ(tring a variety nf tests (aeliievetncnt, 
motor skill, etc.) to the studen t body. 

The administration of these tests presents um'quc problems in tlie open concept 
program. The traditional mode of testing places the open concept student in an 
unnatural setting. Accustomed to free speech and movement, lie must for a specified 
time remain in one place, (piietly. If one teacher administers tlie test to an entire tirade 
the teacher involved may be relatively unkmr.vi^ to some students, thus enhancing tlie 
strangeness of the situation for both student and teacher. 

To overcome these difficulties, each supportive teac^her tested Iwr own gnjup, one 
grade at a time. 

Other suggestions are to make wider use of multiple-choice activities, similar to the 
type given on standardizcMJ tests. Listcitiing skills should also be developed since the 
validity of the tests depends somewhat on tlic child understanding and being able to 
carry out the directions jrivcn. 

Faraprofcssionals are utilized in tlie (-orrcction of the tests, preparing class analysis 
she(!ts, and keeping accumulative n?cords. 
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REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 

Several remedial progrnins are available to sHiderils in the open coneepl seliool 
through llie assistaiiee of Federal eonipensatory cdueatioii funds. Tl.u\se programs 
provide valuable assistauec^ to ehildreii who exhibit needs requiring spe(;ial services 
usually not available in a regular sehool program. In addition, proeesses and teehniqnes 
helpful when dealing with ehildren who have learning disabilities demonstrated by the 
personnel working in the compensatory programs and often arc piek(!d up by llu] 
teaehers in the building and incorporated into tlu^ regular program. For this reason, 
short deseriptio»*'= of these services are inehidcd here. 



TITLE I ROVING MATH TEACHER 

The roving Title I mathi teaeher works individually with eleven children in the open 
eoneept sehool. This entails playing math games and doing work sheet.< designed (o 
strengthen individual weaknesses. Each child has been tested and drills to improse 
diseovered weak masses in skilis arc used. A student who is lacking the ability to add 
cannot bo expected to be proficient in midttplication. The math teacher att<!mpts to 
backtrack and strengthen the deficient skill which will allow him to attack more 
difficult problems. 

HOME SCHOOL AGENT 

The goal in this program is to produce linkage hetwer'?i sehool and home. The home 
sehool ag(^nt works with the child, his Icachers, and his parciits. Some typ(;s of 
problems encountered are: probh^ns wilh siudies in th(^ cla.ssroom. social problems, 
discipline, attitude and tardiness. Work with the child is done on lut individual basi.s. A 
key part of the program are visits with iiie parents. Oftt^n parents ar(^ (^ncouraged lo 
all(!nd (:onferen(M:s w^ilh lh(^ teacher. 
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TITLE I READING SKILLS 



Tho Tide I Reading IVogram is offVnid hy a l(!aclicr aide who i.s (rained and 
su|)(;rvi.s<;d l)y a reading eonsullanl. Tli(<re are 18-20 stndenLs in llie program who work 
wholly on a one-lo-one l)a.si.s, oik; half hour at a lime, two to three limes a week. 

The children ehosen lor Title I are eeoiiomieally deprived and handieapped readers. 
They are given informal diagnoslie tests by the aide to determine the ili.sabilily level. 
Standardized t(;sts are given by the Keadiiig Consultant. A mulli-scMi.sory approach is 
used in helping the children in their learning experiences and many types of materials 
are available. 

A cotitimious evaluation is kept for tlie.se children .so they are scheduled in 
accordance with their ability. TIk; Gray Oral Paragraph Cheek T(^s| is used periodically 
for this purpose. 

The aides meet with the Reading Consultant periodically for continuous in-.service 
training and di.scus.sions of any problems encountered with the children. 

On(! problem with Title I in tin; open concept program is getting the students to 
come regularly for the one-half hour tutorials. The problem is more noficable with tin; 
upper elemetitary children, maybe becau.s«^ lh(!y are more independent or involv(xl in 
what they are doing. To help solv(; this particular problem the aid(; and supportive 
teacher must work hand in hand. 

Objectives for Title I: 

1. Determine disability level. 

2. Plan instructional techniques. 

3. Make tcnative assessment of possible growth in eliminating disabilities. 

4. Keep all instruction progranuned at and immediately above the disability level in 
order to insure eontimious success. 



TITLE I MOTOR, SKILLS 



The motor .skills program is designed to help .sel(H;t(!d students who have r(;:!diiij: and 
other learniitg problem.s. These students have diffieuity interpreting the signals which 
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ihcy receive llirongli llieir various S(muscs. 

In lliis program lliey an; given various iiiolor-seusory exercises aiuJ aelivilies which 
slreugllien muscle eoordiiialioii and help llie sludcuLs lo lieeomc more aware of their 
b()di(\saiul iheir snrroumliugs and llu; relalionsliip between llie two. 

Molor'Seiisory aelivilies combine llic use of muscles, nerves and senses. 
lmprov(Muenl in llie molor area is l)elieved to iniprov(^ ihe stMisory area and iherefore 
help Ihe ehihl io eomprehciul signals and give corn^td responses. 



SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

The school day begins wiili a free breakfast for those (children wlio wisli to 
participate. 

Many of die children must ride a school bus for an hour and a half to reach .school. 
Others witliin the school area must walk a long way from homt^, often widioiit the 
availability of an adequate breakfast Ix^fon^ coining to seliool. Since it is diffictdt for a 
hungry student to participate in a school program, breakfast is being .served at .school. 
The State of Michigan, through the school huicli program, provides tlic funds so that 
needy cliildren can receive a free bn^akfast. Tlie monc^y alloited docs not provide eggs 
and bacon but a nutritious meal of juice, cereal and milk is offered at die start of the 
day sufficient to carry the participants over luitil luncli. 

The breakfast program must have volunteer lielp in order to succeed. In addition to 
the food cost the money received is in.sufficicnt for the employment of supervisory or 
cook help. The teachers and aides volunteer their time befon? school starts and take 
ttirns to .set up the breakfast program. 

The noon school lunch program is basically the same as all of the programs within 
the State. Student help in the lunch program is encouraged becaustJ of its value as an 
introduction to food service occupations. The students as.sist the cooks in the servincr 
line and thc^y clean the tables and floors after lunch. The (children are cat'cr to 
participat(i in this program. 
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TITLEI SCHOOL NURSK 



The priitiary rimclion of iUc T\llv I Sriiool iNiir.s(^ i,s (o work with children of low 
income rartiilics in ihr area ofhoalth. Parlicipatirig individnals arc n*coinincndcd hy (he 
rcgidar school nur.sc, die principals, teachers, guidance cotnicelors, and personnel 
working in various coin|)(jiusalory programs, 

Tlie Title J tujrsc works with ('hildren reft^rred for h(»r hel|) hy means of in<lividual 
consultations with the eliildren, th(^ir teacliers, and tlieir |)areiits in an (tITort to 
all(!viate and correct health and hygit^iu! prohleins. She will work for the correction of 
lioaltli impairments involving vision, liearing. dental can!, and improvement of personal 
hygiene and deportment. Slic will give instructions in basic health care including 
milrilion, dental and p(»rsonal liygiene. 

Wh(!n a cliild is referred to the nurs(! for liealtli nc(Mls, slic checks the yonngsl(!r for 
any a|)parcnl healtli |)rol)lem, particularly the ears and the m^ck. The child is ch(!cked 
for color, skin turgor and deveiopmcnl for evidence of malmitrition. His gail and 
postur(» are measured for improper growth and (h^vch^pnu'iit, lie is also cliccked for 
evidence of child abuse. Children are also referred for I)immis, lacerations and abrasions. 

In the dental category cliildn^n arc. examined for evid(;ncc of poor dental liygiene 
and cavili(!s. If Ihc child's l(!eth appear to need dental alt('iitioti, llie parent is referred 
to the proper agency llial can offer financial aid. 

Children arc al.-^o rcferrtnl for heliavioral f)rol)lems as well as cmolional problems. 
The nurse works willi parents in finding .solutions to tlie various |)roblems. 

In tlie an^a of personal hygiene the nurse gives the children instruction in this area 
and tactfully explains the importance of good grooming for the children's social well 



b<M*ng 



PLAY THERAPY 



One of the services offered to Finlay.son includes play therapy contacts with 
individual students. Play therapy is a type of counsfding where a child can act out his 
feelings and difficulties, in school, home, with him.self or with others. Th(; child is (rcc 
to play with Ihc toys in his own manner in an accepting environment. He isgivcii th<* 
chancf! to make decisions on his own and be recognized as a person not ''just a child, 
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EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



III (his (Til of accoiuiliibility, an evaluation reqnisito is a list of skill objri-livrs which 
indicate student perfomiauec oorripelcuco in various subject matter areas. 

The assignment of students to an experimental ''open eonec^pt" program should he, 
done on a random basis to facilitate statistical analysis of the infltuMK^e of ihr 'N)pen 
concept" enviroiirnent on achievernerit and other factors. lio\V(*v(T, in most .school 
districts, tliis is an impossibility. Ilen(!e care should be exercised in tlu; selection of 
statistical proei^durcs to be used. 

Evaluation of the program should be diffcrentiat(^d into threi^ an^as: parents, 
stud(Mits, and teachers. Questioruiaires slacking parental vi(*\vs on thi' impact of ''open 
eontH'pt" programs arc appropriate, for tliey arc a barometer of the level of acceptance 
of ihv. prograrii and an irulicator of po.ssible hazards to pcTmanaiit institntionali/ation 
of the program. 

Students in both control and expcririu.'rrtal .schools are evaluatc^d ori achievc^ment 
through use of the Stanford Acliievcuu'nt Tests, 1^0BE general ability tests 
(appropriate ages), Purdue^ Perceptual Inventory, Peabody Vocabulary Test, and Otis 
hennon l.Q. tirsts. Comparison of change over tim(* is then mad(!. Other prodeeures 
assess interest in the o[)en concept school and affe(!tiv(r development as exemplified by 
yieldi.Mg to th(* influence of others. 

Teachers irt control and experimental programs are ob.s(TV(^d to idenlifv !h(Mr role 
actions with respect to student.s. Additionally, a survey of '^op(Mi concept" teachers 
gathered evidence of satisfaction with phases of tin; program. An int(Tview with each 
teacher is also appropriate. 

The program is also asses.sed by means of ruuncrous visitations by the evaluator to 
identify focus of student activity, phy.sical arrangements, teacher strategics, and 
stud(?nt movement. These brief reports are gathered into a journal format for in-.scrviee 
assi.slanee with the staff. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS 

lleporting to parents takes uniqtu? forms in the open concept school since no written 
report cards are issued and pareiits arc informed of their children s progr(\ss through 
parent-tcachcr-student conf(;nMH:es. Student progn^ss is njcorded on an individual skills 
list which reflects the pre-(;stablished performance? objectives for th(^ school. This list, 
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logolhcr with any losi rcstiUs iVotn sliiiidardi/cd and informal (cslinfr, is nlili/rd dnring 
ihc conlVirncr lime to sliow ihv parrnl cxaclly in whal pliascsofa snhjcci rnatlrran^a 
llir rliild is involved al ihc iuuv of ihv oonlVrrncc and wlial pru;j;r(\s.s lie is makini; in his 
cdncatiotial pursuits. 

In llir open school four parcMiMracher rujtilVretu'es arc cotulucted each year. One of 
(he eonferenees is held while sehool is in session. When Ihe |)aivn(s (M)tne (o sehool 
<luritiir (his conference ihey Iiave ari opporlnnily (o hecurne ac(piain(e(l wi(h (he open 
S(»liool operalion and they can ohserve Iheir child in aclion while heiti}; infornn^l hy 
tlie leaelier of his slr(Mitrihs and weaknesses. The rcMnaininjr (hre(? 
paretil.l<*achcr.s(n<lenl conferences are held when sehool is distniss(Ml hnt (he parents 
are urged lo hring the slndenls to school fur (he conference so (ha( Ihe childrt^n arc 
present and hiwr a voice in the (hdilx^aliotis. If (ruly confidenlial inf()rtna(i()n needs (o 
l)e exehancrcd. i( is an easy niaKcr lo ask Ihe child lo s((^p onlside for a tninnlc. The 
involveincn( of (he slndenls in Ihc confcren(M\^ has tnci wilh ^(wieral favor hv lh(* 
parents and a very high proportion of sindctits arc hr(nighl lo the sehool for this 
purpose. 

I^ut the parent-teacher confcretu'cs arc not the otdy confert^necs that occur hclwctMi 
staff atui parents. The parents uUcn come into the huildiuir and tncct wilh tlu^ teac-luT 
just to elu.'ck up on a child's pro'^rcss. Likewise, itifortnal nu'ctings Ix^lwccn parents and 
staff ttu.'tnhers while shopping or through .social (onlaels lead lo an exchat- , f 
infortnation. Finally, individual contact Ix^twcrn par<»nls atid stalT occurs hefor 
after l^VA meetings atuI other school functions. 

Sometimes the teachers will contact parents hy telephone or hy note to inform 
them of a specific happening at school. If a siTious prohlem occurs hut al.^o if Ihc 
student has dom) sonu^thing excepliomilly well, ihr Icachrrs nuikc an (effort to inform 
the parents of this uecu ranee. U.sually a conferemM' is arranged to follow up oti the 
matter. 

Rcfmrting to parents is also dom' hy seiiding work home with Ihe child. Tliis allows 
the parent to see what the child is accomplish iiig at \hr moment and will give the 
parent an opportunity to assist the children if there are difficulties atuI prai.^e them if 
th(^y produce evidence of good work. 



TIIK ADVISORY COUNCIL 



A parciilal advi.sory council ran ho o( i^rriil hvlp in proN idintr hrKcr roiiuiniiiiralion 
between llir, .school and iUv rommnnily. hi onlvr lo Uv rlTrrlivc, roiinril iikmiiImm's 
must nndrrslaiid (heir fuiiclioii, llic homid.s of Uirir aullioiily. and llirv musl 
ronslanlly Uv (Micojjrajrrd lo prcstMil llicir poinl ofxic^w. 

Gnicrally, duties of tlic advi.sory coiiiuH are: 

a. Ueeonie a.s fnlly inforined a.^ possil)le abonl school operalioii and disseminale 

inlorination to tlie rest of (lie eoiiirnniiily . 
h, IVesenl eoinrnuiiity eoneerns, grievanees, re(pies(s of infonnation to (he slalT for 

di.seussiori and action, 
e. Present eoininuiiily viewpoints in diseussions ahoiU proposed operalional ehaiitrt's. 
fl. Sntrgcsi ,u!w approaches to the staff for fnrlher stndy and eveiUnal decision. 

'The advisory fronp is composed of nine lo fifteen lay iii(;mhers. I( should n^preseiil 
all facets of llie comninnity in a reasonahle proportion. Wlienever possil)h% nicinhers 
should he added based on nomination from coriimnnity orgaiii/atioiis and individuals. 
In orde'r to get an advisory eonncil started the initial iiieiiihership may he selected from 
nominations i)y staff mcnibers and by PIW officers. Once (he conneil is fmietioniiicr i( 
.should soli(*it and control its own incmber.ship from the coiiiniunity. 

The council functions best when it has a regular nieeting seliednlc. .Meetings every 
other month and alternating with FIVV meetings might be frequent enougli to maintain 
continuity without making the operation a burden on its members. The mcetincrs 
themselves should be as informal as possible so thai all members feel free lo eonlribule 
to the siil.jc. l at discussion. Some record of the deliberation in resume form should be 
kept atui (his record should be distributed to the memlx^rs as soon as possible after the 
meeting. It is important that the problems discussed at the advisory conneil should hv. 
such that conneil members can make a eontribiilion to their solution aruJ that Ihe 
council can suggest a course of action. This way the members will be (riven a fecliii<r 

tb 

that they are contributing and that their participation is of valucStaff members .should 
be invited to attend the council deliberations but the staff .should be eaiilic^iied against 
dominatitig the exchange. 
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H\iun|)l(\s of f)r()bl('ms that nui\' he disciisst^l willi (he advisory roiirjcil: 

sirllirjf; (lairs for major tnciiis 

|)layj];romi(l use and policy 

hiindling of lost and found articles 

ways of reporting |)ro}rrt?ss io parents 

possible ITA proj^rains 

policies gov(Tning referral to special programs 
suggestions for curriculimi changes 

ITA OBJECTIVES 

To promote the welfare of cliildrtMj and youth in \\(m(\ church, and comnnniily. 
To raise the standards of home lif(^. 

1\) secure adequate laws for lliecare and prot(M'tion of cfiildren and vouth. 

To bring into closer relation the hotnt^ and the school, that parents and tt^aehers may 
eoopcTate irittdligently in the edueatior» of children and vouth. 

To develop between educators and the general public such ututed t^ffortsas will seeurt^ 
for all children and youth the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual (nlucation. 

In ord(T to protnot(^ these ohjeM-tives, a friendly atmosphere is the basic itigrcdi(;nt 
that has to be aff(M:ted between the home and school. One of the ways to promote this 
is by having informal rrA meetings wb(T(^ people can fed relaxed and be mon^ apt to 
converse freely. (Il"s a lot easier to (Jiscuss business ov(t a fricMully cup of coffee than 
in a stiff formal setting.) 

In an 'N>pen concept" school, "open IT:V' s(;ems to promote a better understanding 
between tt^acluTS and paretnts and a closer working ndatiotiship is more apt to follow 
resulting in a greater gain for children, parents, and stafT. 

Because of the "openness" of the meeting, even after it's been offieiully adjourned, 
lively discussion periods often continu*^ over a second cup of coffee. 

"Informality" seems to be the key word. 
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SCHOOL COMMUNITY EVENTS 



Tlu' o\)VA\ eoii((?pl .sliilT hiis us one of jj^omLs the cn^alioii of rapporl lunl 
im(lcr.sl;?ncUtig 1)cI\v(m'ii llic scliool and conuiumily. Tliis is hciwft, nriujinplislu'd hy 
providini;?; space, leadership and personal involvement in seliool eoinnitinily events. A 
inoiisuae of sneeess is apparent sinec* tlu* peoples in tlu^ area liav(* been utilizing llu^ 
l)nildinji; to a ninch j^reater (extent than in years past. In adthtion, pan'ntshave felt (rvc 
to eontiKtt the staff and IIk! central office on prohlenis of the ("hildrtMi, to .s(»(*k *!;en(!ral 
information, and to off(T sngge.-^tions for .sehool nsagc*. 

A partial list of rtMK^nt eommnnity .school (ncnls pr(».s(»nts an indiealio^j of tlu? 
h(^ginning of clo.ser school and commimity eoop(Tation. 

1. The local hnhan hand has hccn nsing tlu; hnilding to condtiet its l)and nieefings. 
At th('se iiKM'tirigs not only hav(? e(hieational prohhMiis been di.s(!ns.sed, Ijnt 
prohl(Mns of tlu; hidian eoiunninity in gem^ral. S(*veral lim(\s tin* Din^elor of 
Comp(Misatory Programs and tin* hnilding Primipa! hav(* l)e(*n invited lo att(Mi(l 
lhe.se me(!tings to h(u;om(' better aetpiainted with (-oneerns. 

2. To maintain a link witli Indian eiih r :, the s<:liool lias heen op('n on weekends for 
local stiidents to parti(Upat(; in programs of Indian dancing, chants, drumming, 
and discnssions of Indian h(Titag(\ Volnntt^Ts from tin; area and from tln^ 
Canadian Indian reservations hav(* acted as resource petjph;. 

A. Both the FTA meetings and the (*x(?cntive conm-il of ibc l*TA Uiwc. held regidar 
me(! tings at Fiidayson School. To date. Ibv. PTA nn'e tings have heen well 
attended hy students as wt^ll as inter(\sted parents. 

4. The Advisory Coiuicil holds hi-monthly meetings. Ih^rc tin? gtim^ral pnhlie as well 
as members of the Council are invited to attend. It(iins of scIkjoI interest and 
eommnnity int(?resl are diseu.ssed. 

5. A crafts chih for interested ohildnMi ha.s heen devcloptul on We(hie.sday evenings as 
a result of iiiten^st expressi^d to the Advisory Council and th(! P'l'A Kxecutivc! 
Council. The children seem to enjoy returning bi\r.k to sehool lo work on proje(M< 
of their own choosing and making. This program is sufx^rvised hy parents of the 
coinmuiiity. 

6. A tenth aiuiiversary parly is Ixjing phuuied for Finlayson School. The plans for 
the anniversary party hav(! heen time-eou.su ining and involved much work hy tin* 
parents. Parents representing all walks of \i(c are meeting (*ach other for first 
time and ar(! working toK(Uher harnioiH«^uslv. 
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7. Camp Kin* and Blue Birds orgaiiizattoiis of the area hold iiurlitigs afler school. 
Teacher aides and parents work together. 

8. More home visits have hvcn made by the staff. The residents of llie community 
are beginning to feel free to invite members of the staff to their homes. Due to 
some of lh«\se home visitations, we have more members tiltendins: Advisorv 
Council. IT.A and Board of Education mcetinss. 

9. Many parents, when bringing IluMr children to school, come into llie buildin<^ to 
look around and visit witli staff ineniber.s ynd the central office. 

Some future plans to incri^a.se rtdationships between sc^hool and eonununity are: 

1. Conduct a parent-staff worksliop on liow to make a parent-leaelier confercujM* 
more nu^iningfiil. Plans are to explore wliat questions can and sliould be asked bv 
both leacher and parent to understand Ilu* information about a cliild in relation 
to his school life. 

2. Have panMit participation in the preparation and serving of llie breakfast [)r()gram. 
Allenipl l<i involve parents as aidv^ on a vohuilary basis during llu? school day. 

A school building that can generate Ilie fettling of welcome to tlie parents can lead to 
an improvement in tin; educational progress of Ilu'jr cliildren. Once llie parent sees 
whal is going on and plays an active role williin the program, he vwill gain in 
understanding and become more supportive. This attitude will be carried back to their 
children and will encourage the children to b(M*orne more deeply involved in their 
education. 
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GLOSSARY 

Activity Sheet - Coninicrcial or leaclier-rtiade ditto sficet presenting specific subjeel 
matter wliieh requires an oral or writtcMi response from the student. 

Affective - Deahiig witli the emotional and behavioral aspect.s of tlie personality. 

Card Contract - Similar to the activity sheet hut usually written on a 3x5 or 5x8 card 
directing llie student to some activity. 

Carrel - A tlirec-sided enclosure used t{) create a sense of privac)' within an open area. 
Cognitive - Dealing willi tlie academic progress of tlie cliild. 
Compensatory Program - A fed^:'rally funded program 

Facilitator - An adult wlio oversees tlie activity of tlic room whicli has been 
self-selected by tlie cliild. 

Family Grouping - Flcfers to tfie multi-age grouping of 20-25 students assigned to a 
teacher for evaluation and guidance purposes. 

Instructional Aide-Paraprofessional - Used intercliangably; functions as a general aide 
providing whatever assistance is directed by tfie supcrvisoiy teaciier. 

Language Laboratory - Area designated primarily to provide enricfiment in languiigc 
development. 

Learning Stations-Work Stations intcrchangably; an area designated to present 

specific subject matter utilizing^, uili-meaia materials. 

Open School - A situation in which the entire student body has luilimited access to all 
learning areas within the school. 



Performance Objectives - Pre-determined objectives which students are expected to he 
capable of performing within a specified period of time, i.e. ihe school year. 
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Pod - A multi-age grouping of studeiits selected on the basis of age aiid learning ability. 
Primary Pod-Lower Pod - Used iiiterchaiigably to deiiote stiideiits from ages 6 to 10. 
Junior Pod-Upper Pod - Used intercbaiigably to denote students from ages 9 to 13. 
Supportive Group - See family grouping. 

Supportive Teacher - The teacher who is responsible for evaluatitig, guidiiig and 
prescribing for the individual child in the supportive group. 

Title I - A federally funded program to develop remedial skills, (reading, math, tnotor 
skills) among economically deprived children. 
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